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The Current BEST SELLERS 


THE GATHERING STORM 


By Winston S. Churchill 


Few men have had such a grasp of history or played so large a part in m:; 
it as Winston Churchill. His book—the first-of a probable five—covers the pe 
of the false peace and the growing challenge of Germany until the outbreak o: 
war, which the author had long predicted, and finally on to the climactic and ter; 
moment just before Dunkirk when Hitler seemed on the threshold of victory. ¢/ 


THE STILWELL PAPERS 


By General Joseph Stilwell 


An autobiography of a great man, strong, unafraid, deeply devoted to his country who 
believed that a war could only be won by fighting. Acid comment on friend, foe, phi- 
losophy, leadership, tactics—written in a way that makes easy reading out of the Amer- 


ican language. 


WESTWARD HA! 
By S. ]. Perelman 


Perelman is at his best in this ac- 
count of his trip around the world 
with Al Hirschfeld the artist. The 
master of words acidly comments 
on accommodations, fellow travel- 
ers, food, transportation, local 
habits and himself in his own bit- 
ter vocabulary. $2.95 


CIVILIZATION 
ON TRIAL 


By Arnold Toynbee 


A group of in- 
formal essays on the 
problems of our time—the national 
psychology of Russia, the problem 
of world unity, the immediate fu- 
ture of international relations, and 
the meaning of the present point in 
history. $3.50 





$4.00 


THE BURNISHED BLADE 


By Lawrence Schoonover 


An historical novel of love, intrigue, and high adven- 
ture set in France and the Near East in the mid-fifteenth 
century. Here is a fresh setting—the barbaric kingdom 
of Trebizond on the border of the Black Sea—which 
adds glamor to as thrilling a story as has ever ap- 
peared. $3.00 


WOMAN WITH A SWORD 
By Hollister Noble 


One of the most astounding bits of history ever to emerge from the 
whole tangled story of America, which brings to light America’s fore- 
most heroine—Anne Carroll. She was a secret member of Lincoln's 
cabinet and wrote the document upon which he based his war powers. 
Her story is one of the most moving and absorbing in American his- 
tory. $3.00 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 
By Graham Greene 





A Book-of-the-Month Club selection in which the author pursues 
the theme of good and evil in its ultimate implications, portrays the 
corruption of a man by a worldly rather than a final judgment. The 
story of a man destroyed by the strength of his conscience rather than 
the weakness of the flesh. $3.00 
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O far as we know today, there are no natural born leaders. Early example and experience 
in childhood and youth appear to form the background of the “natural” leader. But 
r the armed services need a higher proportion of able leaders than is to be found in a cross sec- 
tion of that part of our population which is qualified by physique and education for military 
leadership. The services also need, especially in time of war, large numbers with special 
training and ability who must also be able to handle directive responsibilities which require 
leadership. Thus the Army and the other services must have ways of selecting and perfecting 
men and women as leaders. 
hose who are selected to be leaders still have much to learn, and for most of them im- 
provement in leadership must continue through the years. Few Army leaders, if any, can 
|! rightly stop at a given point in their careers and say “I am now a first-rate leader. None are 


better than I, and I have no more to learn of leading men.” 


We learn leadership through example, practice, self-examination, and direct study. All 


i of these need to go on concurrently. We see good, mediocre and poor leadership as we carry 
r out our own daily duties of direction. Daily, too, we give orders or instructions, exercise lead- 
‘ ership in some degree. Daily, as well, we need to reflect on the leadership we have seen, and 
; on that which we have exercised. 
; lhe study of leadership, to learn its principles and how great leaders themselves have 
learned and applied them, is of equally high importance in improving leadership. And next, 
i perhaps, to thorough self-examination, it is the method of improvement we most often neglect. 
¢ HE proper study of leadership requires some use of books. We cannot possibly, within 
t) the limits of our own careers, encounter the breadth and variety of experience in leader- 
i ship we can find in books. Moreover, we never know what special place of responsibility we 
i shall some day hold, what unusual circumstances we shall some day face as leaders. From 
t books alone can we gain wide knowledge of the extensive and differing problems Army lead- 
i ers have faced in every part of the world, and thus gain some idea of the greater jobs we may 
r ourselves have to handle in Army years to come. These things we learn from books about suc- 
¢ cessful and unsuccessful leaders themselves, of which there are many good ones. 
‘ 
‘ But we need also to read of the basic principles of leadership and their application. And 
i here there is no great number of books to turn to. Indeed by no means enough of such books 
H are available. 
H The principles of leadership need to be restated often, and each time with pertinent mod- 


ern examples of how and how not to lead. Mere statements of principles alone are far less 
useful than when they are combined with material which shows how to use them. The in- 
experienced officer and noncom need “how-to-do-it” material to read and study and profit from. 


Science, moreover, is constantly gaining for us a clearer understanding of what makes and 
constitutes a leader. New books are essential from time to time to bring us abreast in this 
knowledge. Not enough of such books are produced. 


; A man, it should also be said, cannot become a capable leader through books alone. He 

, must also have opportunity to observe and practice the art of the leader and to consider what 
he has thus observed and practiced. But without the aid of books the Army leader can hardly 
expect to reach a high degree of excellence in the most important aspect of his career—that of 
leading men. 
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The lack of extensive and up-to-date materials on leadership has been recognized in dif i 
ferent agencies of the National Military Establishment. The JourNnat is acquainted with t . 
: several projects now in different stages of completion, perhaps the most striking of which is $ 
the work done by a group from all the Services on a general text for leaders, a draft of which } 
has been widely circulated for study. The number of such projects seems to us to indicate a 
considerable duplication of effort. 
HE Journat does not hold that any single book on leadership would be enough. But we | 
do believe that much more integration of effort is needed and that, for the time being, 
the effort of all such groups should be directed toward the preparation of three useful books. 
The first should be a book on the general principles of leadership. This book should { 
cover generally all three Services—Air, Sea and Ground. There are two good reasons for this— | 
each Service has much to learn from the manner in which the others have met leadership $ } 
problems in a different environment; and each Service should become better acquainted with 2 
the special problems of leadership in the others. This book should be a full length text of sev i 
eral hundred pages, richly illustrated with brief practical examples of actual leadership, good, ’ 
bad and indifferent. i 
The second book that is needed is what the staff of The Journat thinks of as a “leader i 
ship reader.” This, of course, should consist of quotations and excerpts on leadership. It i , 
should have great variety of contents. It might well contain some verse and extracts from fic ? 
tion as well as examples and statements of leadership from the lives of capable civilian and i 
military leaders, gleaned primarily from the books and articles of men who have written ’ 
about such leaders. This book, too, could not be a short one, for in all probability it should : 
include some notable statements on leadership of considerable length. But it should also in ) j 
clude the short and the terse—sayings and statements of military leaders from Joshua and i . 
Xenophon to MacArthur and Bradley. i 
The third needed book on leadership might be considerably briefer. We conceive of it i 
as an accurate statement of the present scientific and practical knowledge of leadership, the ; . 
research now under way toward improvement of that knowledge, and the lines of advance 4 Y 
which science in particular appears to offer. r | 
? 
NCE these three important books are available, other more special volumes should in ‘ 
deed follow—books going extensively into the job of the leader on different command . 
levels in each of the three Services, to include revisions of the few existing works that are 
highly useful; books (there is a great lack here) from the men who have just led our huge 
armed forces through the greatest war, which The Journat conceives of as generally briet 
statements of what each such leader thinks he has learned in his years of command. Also, 
guides to modern instruction in leadership, concise summaries, special application in certain 
fields of technical direction; comparisons of civilian and military leadership problems and 
findings; studies of foreign methods of leadership, particularly of the present day; and any 
other useful approach to this essential element common to success and improvement in the | 
functioning of the entire National Military Establishment. i 


Within its present limited means, the INFaNTry JouRNAL is most willing to cooperate in 
seeking the much improved coordination of the study and presentation of leadership knowl 
edge that appear to be greatly needed. And as the resources of The Journat become more ’ 
adequate in this somewhat difficult postwar period, it hopes to be able to give a greater direct 
support to projects that will contribute to the needs stated above. It is continuously ready to 
enter discussion and make suggestions toward that end, and wil] continue to use its pages for 
such discussion and suggestions. 
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An Arm) 


[HE ARMY IS NOT READY TO FIGHT IN 
Most soldiers know this 
Many 
non-soldiers who know it ask “So what?” 
“Why not?” 

“Why not?” 
ple. The Army has had to give readiness 
to fight a low priority. But the “So 


an emer;rs yency 
and it gives them deep concern. 
Others wonder 


Che answer to the is sim 


what?” attitude is a certain sign that 
many Americans see little need for an 
\rmy 


In my opinion, the Army has got to 
make clear that this popular indifference 
rests on dangerous fallacy, if our nation 
hopes to survive any major war. By in- 
difference I do not mean the utter blind 
ness to military that beclouded 
the people’s vision between the two 


World Wars 


informed, 


reality 


l'oday the people are more 
more alert to the threats 
against their security, than in any post 
war time in our history. The people are 
“adequate military estab 


But a great part of them do 


strong for an 
lishment.” 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL DONOVAN YEUELL, 
yn., Field Artillery, is a 1940 graduate 
of the Military Academy and is presently 
on duty in the Pentagon building in 
Washington. 








not see the Army as a desperately needed 
fighting force. 

he reason? A wide acceptance, firm 
ly entrenched in the last three years, that 
future wars will not involve the “old- 
fashioned” necessity of using armies. 
he fable has grown and become almost 
universal that something else will be able 
to do the job—atom bombs, guided mis- 
siles, schnorkels on submarines, germs 

anything but armies in which men get 
killed when they fight. Super-scientific 
weapons have become the popular hope. 
All these new ways of winning wars are 
admittedly far in the future. Few are 
even down on paper in any practical 
sense. But people have been counting 
on an ample breathing space of years to 
bring them to perfection. Meanwhile 
they felt the best security lay in air 
power. Above all, therefore, the Air 
Force must be kept operationally fit. 
Ihe Navy, too, would have to carry on 

protecting commerce, supplying the 
\ir Force, and the like. 


Noncombatant Army 


As for the Army, the thought ran gen 
erally, there was plenty for it to do in 
peacetime—but eventually the Army can 





n Army 
That Can 
FIGHT! 


By Lieutenant Colonel 
Donovan Yeuell, Jr. 


exists to fight; therefore it must have a fighting Combat Corps 


be eliminated, except maybe for Home 
Defense and administrative duties. Cer 
tainly an Army in any past wartime sens 
would never be required for warfare of 
the future. And since the chance of seri 
ous trouble was small on this peace 
hungry earth—no peoples of the world 
really want another war—there was cer 
tainly no need to maintain in being or 
in potential an Army that could fight if 
need be, or forestall trouble by its exist 
ence. For the present, though, the Army 
could serve many useful purposes; but 
these did not include the 
of a combat potential. 
The fallacy of these concepts needs 
no proof beyond the present fact that in 
every trouble spot in the world land 
forces are either actually fighting or ex 
ercising decisive influence on world a! 
fairs. Certainly the potential allies of 
the United States in any future conflict 
must count heavily on the readiness of 
our land forces as well as their own. 
My insistence that a large part of th: 
American people has been deluded—has 
come to believe in machines or othe: 
short cuts that would eliminate armies 
—is confirmed by many whose busine 
it is to know what people think. It can 
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fact, be all but mathematically proved 

at this idea is deep-rooted throughout 

e country. It is a great internal danger 

the national security. 

[his misconception that we have no 

ndamental need for an army is the 

' ai cause of our present military situa- 

_ Some billions of dollars and some- 

hing over half a million men do not 

institute an army capable of combat. 

Beginning with VJ day the country 

showed a willingness to provide the 

\rmy with the means to do every kind 

of job under the sun except its principal 

job—to be ready to fight. Anything that 

smacked of true fighting forces was sim- 

ply unmentionable. The war was over 

and nobody wanted to be reminded of 

that. And anyway, we wouldn't need 
them if war did come again. 


What Has the Army Been Doing? 

In the warm glow of winning the Sec- 
ond World War, the American people 
deliberately destroyed the finest land 
force they ever created. Over the protests 
of the Army’s leaders demobilization 
went forward at a mad pace. Long-range 
consequences were of no matter and the 
boys got home. A fighting Army that 
might have been kept together in ade- 
quate part for a stormy future was “dis- 
integrated.” 

Yet plenty of men were kept in uni- 
form. Indeed the Army was put to im- 
mediate use. The Army’ s talent for or- 
ganization and administration was put 
to good purpose. The first job was the 
occupation of former enemy territories 
~soldiers turned into policemen and 
caretakers. Then there were mountains 
of surplus war material which had to be 
safeguarded until disposed of. Other 
big demands on the Army included the 
handling of displaced persons and the 
repatriation of our military dead. An ad- 
ditional task that continues to take up 
much of the Army’s attention is the lo- 
gistical support of the Air Force, an 
arrangement in keeping with unification 
to avoid a duplicate Air Force supply 
service. 

These and many lesser tasks were am- 
ply provided for by the people and the 
Congress. And they were more than 
enough to keep the Army busy. 


Little Capacity to Act 


But what of the military factors that 
would give it the capacity to act if the 
call to war should come? Its reserve 
forces were distressingly understrength. 
Recruiting for the active Army was going 
from bad to worse. Universal Military 
Training, essential to adequate war 
plans, was far from becoming a reality. 
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Funds for the construction of vital bases 
and installations were slashed from 
budget requests. The pressure of other 
duties precluded all but a token number 
of combat units. Practically no new 
equipment was authorized. 

In actual effect the Army was not 
keeping itself ready to fight. How could 
it, with all these things so? 

I do not mean that the Army has not 
been able to retain the ability to mobi- 
lize, nor that it has in the least ignored 
its primary mission. Neither do | mean 
that the Army itself has in any way been 
derelict through inefficiency or omission. 
It is a good Army of which the nation 
should be proud. It is an Army capable 
of unlimited accomplishment .as it has 
repeatedly demonstrated in the past. But 
when means are curtailed and other 
things are put first, there is no choice for 
the Army but to place emphasis on mat 
ters that do not contribute to its fighting 
function. 

In the same postwar time the other 
armed forces have been able to devote 
almost their entire energies to maintain- 
ing their combat readiness. I attribute 
their relatively high degree of readiness, 
of “force in being,” not so much to the 
fact that the Navy and Air Forces are 
charged with fewer extracurricular ac- 
tivities as to the acceptance by the public 
of the combat function of these forces. 
The people have not and do not give the 
Army a primary fighting role equal to 
that of the air and naval forces. 


Events Intercede 


There is no telling what might have 
happened to the Army if events on the 
international scene had not become more 
tense. It is enough here to recall that 
in the spring of 1948 the world situation 
had developed to a point where the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff considered it imperative 
that the armed forces be increased and 
that recruiting shortages be met by Se- 
lective Service. History will doubtless 
mark the passage of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 as a grave turning point. 
Coupled with the great economic and 
humanitarian measures which the 
United States has taken for the good of 
mankind, this unprecedented display of 
national courage has made it clear that 
America does mean business. 

The American people have demon- 
strated a willingness to do what must be 
done. Our government has reacted ex 
pediently and decisively to meet a tem- 
porary situation. The Army is now able 
to rebuild the combat potential it so 
badly lacked. And it is putting its ut- 
most effort into the job. 

But does the prompt enactment of 


Selective Service reflect a genuine un- 
derstanding of the problem? Does it 
mean that the people now accept and 
support the need for an Army combat 
force? 

I'm afraid not. There is too much rea 
son to believe that a real grasp of the 
lasting need for land forces that can fight 
does not yet prevail. Many Congressmen 
and editors and others who mould pub 
lic opinion have indicated that Selective 
Service was passed only because of the 
people’s faith in their military leaders 
who said the measure was necessary. 


The People Must Understand 


However gratifying such trust may be, 
it is certainly no basis for the national 
security program of a free people. 
Though heartening in times of crisis, 
faith can endure with an intelligent peo- 
ple only when based on understanding. 
The security of a country such as ours is 
everybody's business. It must be built 
on the solid base of popular understand- 
ing and it must be lasting. In a world 
where everybody is playing for keeps we 
cannot afford—from any standpoint—to 
turn our national security on and off 
like a water tap. 

There are certain things the Army can 
do to help the people increase their com 
prehension of what is needed. The first 
is to develop a simple, clear, and logical 
statement of doctrine on the Army's con 
cepts of war and its own fighting func 
tion. The public has taken hold of the 
Polar-Atom Bomb concept of the Air 
Force and the Navy's 60,000-Ton-Car 
rier-All-Ocean theory, but it has not 
grasped the Army's place in the picture. 
But fitting in the Army goes far beyond 
visualizing it merely in support of the 
Air Force “ond defending the continental 
United States. 

The Army’s first mission—that of an 
offensive fighting force—must be the 
foundation stone of this doctrine. If not, 
the tendency again will be to let our 
fighting land force disintegrate as soon 
as the need for it is less than starkly 
apparent. 

It is not my purpose to define this 
doctrine, or “strategic concept,” which is 
wanting from the Army for the people. 
It is enough here to urge the need for 
announcing that doctrine and to stress 
that it must flow from a concept of an 
Army that can be employed offensively 
as a primary military instrument of na 
tional policy. 


The Army Should Organize for Combat 


My second proposal also is aimed at 
emphasizing the Army’s combat role. It 
is to give the combat elements of the 
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Army a greater appeal to the men who 
must compose them, and thus to the 
public at large. 

who think that no land 
with the toughest of all jobs to 
do, can gain popular acceptance, the 
U.S. Marines stand as evidence in re 
buttal. The success of the Marine 
Corps in gaining and holding the public 
fancy is a tradition with history to sup- 
port it. The Army can learn much from 
the Leathernecks. 


To those 
force, 


[he Marines are organized as a com- 
bat force. They do not have large tech 
nical and administrative elements. They 
are not constantly occupied with extra 
curricular activities and every member 
of the Marine Corps considers himself a 
fighter. The statement has been made 
that 98 per cent of the ofhcers of the 
Marine combat in World 
War Il. The Marines have a personal 
pride in their primary fighting role—a 
at once fierce and admirable. Their 
spirit is contagious. The American peo 
Everyone knows the 
Marines are a rough-and-tumble outfit 
nobody can beat. A four-year tour be 
hind a desk in Washington or guard 
duty at a naval station fails to swerve a 
Marine’s—and the country’s—conviction 
that the United States Marine Corps is 
first to last a fighting outfit. 
underlies the 


Corps saw 


pride 


ple cherish them. 


This pride 
fabulous success of the 
Marines’ public relations. 

Che result is well known. A shortage 
of red-blooded young Americans never 
plagues the Marine recruiting officer. 
here is no question of support by the 
public and the It is the em- 
phasis on the fighting function that gives 
the Marine Corps its favorable position. 


Congress. 


Army Combat Corps 


Now, although the Army properly and 
necessarily does many other jobs, its basic 
reason for existence is to bring decisive 
force through land operations against an 
enemy who occupies land areas which 
the national aim requires to be seized 
and controlled. Everything else is sec- 
ondary to preparing for this mission and 
carrying it out. Yet this is perhaps the 
most neglected of all the Army’s tasks. 
To make the purpose of land forces clear 
in modern war and help the proper 
build-up of those forces, would it not be 
most effective to designate a Combat 
Corps within the Army? 

This Combat Corps should consist of 
the members and units of the Infantry, 
the Artilleries, the Armored Cavalry, and 
all logistical and administrative troops 
essential to their immediate support. The 
Combat Corps would be a kind of corps 
d'elite. 
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It would be the heart of the Army. It 
would be the fighting men. 

After all, aren't the fighters the only 
ones who should be honored by the title 
of “soldier”? Why should a man whose 
entire training and service are spent in 
administrative or clerical work be en- 
titled to the same tribute—which for a 
soldier is a very special tribute—as the 
man who exposes life and limb in peace 
and war to extraordinary hazards? 


What Is a Soldier? 


We have overdone the business of 
making every man in Army uniform feel 
that he is a valiant warrior even though 
his job may be to shovel coal or shuffle 
papers. A modern soldier has got to 
have brains, interest, stamina, and guts 

—all of them. Not every man has these 
qualifications. Certainly not every man 
in the Army today wants to be a fighting 
soldier or the combat arms would not be 
short of volunteers and the rest not so 
short. Since there is practically no dis- 
tinction now between the man in a tech- 
nical service and one in the Infantry, 
why not join the first? The life is easier 
and promotion is faster. You may wear 
in war practically as much fruit salad on 
your chest as a battle-scarred Infantry- 
man. People at home think of you as a 
soldier even though you may operate a 
mimeograph machine in the heart of the 
rearmost area. 

On the other hand, there are certainly 
enough red-blooded young men in this 
country to be attracted by an Army Com- 
bat Corps distinct from the other ele 
ments of the Army (and still fill the 
ranks of the Marine Corps). 

That Corps would be a corps of units 
rich with tradition. And within it could 
develop further those intangibles of 
esprit only known to fighting men. 

Men of the Combat C ‘orps should 
wear distinctive uniforms. They should 
meet the highest physical and mental 
standards. They should be relieved of 
administrative and housekeeping duties 
not essential to their combat excellence. 

Their training should be extensive and 
vigorous, and if they fail to come up to 
requirements they should be transferred 
out of the Corps. And for hazardous 
duty in peace or war they should receive 
extra pay. 

Special badges for the Combat Infan- 
tryman, the Parachutist, the Combat 
Medical Man are all steps in the right 
direction. So are the green markings for 
combat leaders and the reversed colors 
of chevrons for combat noncommissioned 
officers recently adopted. The forward- 
looking programs of human relations, the 
Troop Information and Education, are 


all on the right track. But I am c. |ino 
for extraordinary measures to mak. the 
Combat Corps stand out before the res, 
Narrow the Definition 


The same differentiation betweer, the 
Combat Corps and the logistical and ad- 
ministrative forces should be made i: the 
National Guard and the Organized Re 
serve Corps as well as the Regular A 
Every regular officer of the Combat 
Corps and as large a number of the en. 
listed members as possible should be 
given the chance to take part in actual 
shooting combat in any future war. 
Corps or Army Headquarters duty would 
not be satisfactory. (Certainly a theater 
headquarters hundreds of miles removed 
from serious danger should never again 
be cited as a distinguished unit.) 

It is a sage prediction that within a 
year of the establishment of a Combat 
Corps the combat elements of the Regu 
lar Army and its civilian components 
would be turning volunteers away. 


Combat Men Deserve the Plaudits 


There is another important aspect of 
proposal. A fighting Army draws 
much of its strength from pride of unit 
and the knowledge that it is something 
out of the ordinary. Conversely, when 
fighting men feel that they are not con 
sidered “the King’s own’ ’ Cas the British 
have said for centuries) and when they 
believe they are mere cannon fodder for 
whom no one gives much of a damn, how 
can they be expected to train to per 
fection and face resolutely into death 
and destruction? 

That question needs no answer. The 
men who meet the greatest hazards for 
their country, particularly those who do 
so voluntarily, should in every justice be 
accorded the distinction they deserve. 
Any other attitude toward them is noth 
ing short of immoral. 

The formation of such a Combat 
Corps should in no way cast off on a 
man in one of the logistical or adminis 
trative services. The need for those ele 
ments of a military force is beyond dis 
pute. What I propose is not to lower 
their prestige, but to heighten the die 
nity and appeal of the fighting forces. It 
is reasonable to expect that some of the 
men now in noncombat arms would 
jump at the chance to transfer to the 
Combat Corps. Physical and mental! 
standards now uniform for all branches 
could be lowered if this were necessar\ 
to meet any future deficiencies in the 
logistical and service forces. (This sug- 
gests that a good case could be made 
that the logistical and service forces need 
not belong to the Army at all but could 
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| be a part of a supply corps serving 
the armed forces.) 

[he technical and administrative 

ces are suffering no shortages of 

alified men. But before the Selective 
service Act was passed the combat arms 
ere a quarter of a million men below 
inimum requirements. 

Why? What else could be the cause 

f this except a lack of appeal to young 
nen to join the fighting arms? Once the 
Combat Corps was in existence it would 
begin to be plain that it was the fighting 
heart of the Army. It would then be 
much simpler to explain why we need 

, Army in the Atomic Era. 

Only when the Army’s fighting func- 
tion is reaffirmed and accepted, and the 
fighting element of the Army is point- 
edly identified as a Combat Corps will 
the need for land forces be grasped and 
will the Army get the men, money and 
materials needed to do its vitally essen- 


tial job. 
It Must Be Done 

The details to make these ideas work 
are manifold. There will also be loud 
objections. But what sound argument 
is there against my basic proposal— —that 
fighting is the reason for the Army to ex 
ist? A failure to convince the peter 
people of that may well result in the end 
of the land forces of the United States. 

The trend toward a skeleton, atrophied 
Army has been reversed. The Army’s 
combat potential is now being rebuilt. 
For the moment, at least, the people see 
some need for an Army that can fight. 
They can see, as General Bradley re- 
cently put it, that the international situa- 
tion has transformed our occupation 
troops in Europe and Asia from police 
forces into “security outposts.” 

Almost overnight these police forces 
—chiefly the Army—have become our 
first line of defense. They must be 
backed by adequate air and naval 
strength and by Army combat forces that 
can support them fully if necessary. 

Today the need for an Army that can 
fight is not a bare possibility off in the 
distance. It stares us in the face. It is 
an unwritten headline in every news- 
paper every day. 

But the shifts of public opinion are 
unpredictable. A change in the trend of 
events could bring back the reckless and 
thoughtless attitude of mind in which 
we demobilized our Army in 1945. 

For the sake of the country, the Army 
must grasp this present moment of pub- 
lic understanding, and make indelible 
in the nation’s consciousness the vital 
truth that land forces have a primary 


fighting mission in the security of the 
United States. 
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The Affair at Scauri 


By Colonel William T. Fitts, Jr. 


In April, 1944, the 85th Divi- 
sion was occupying a position on 
the western side of the Italian boot 
south of Rome. Its left flank rested 
on the shore of the Mediterranean 
just south of the little resort town 
of Scauri. The Germans had in 
corporated Scauri into the organ 
ized position that ran through Cas- 
sino clear across the peninsula. 
Scauri’s stone and brick buildings 
were nearly all demolished, but its 
basements had been made into pill 
boxes and it bristled with auto 
matic weapons. Mine fields were 
everywhere, and a huge antitank 
trench ran across in front of 
Just back of the town was a hill 
called Mount Scauri from which 
the Germans had excellent obser- 
vation over that part of our line. 
Any daylight movement on our 
part in front of Scauri was the sig- 
nal for the Germans to open Gre. 
In consequence, our outposts 
stayed in their holes during the 
day and were relieved at night. 
We were anxious to obtain pris- 
oners, but were seldom able to do 
so, as the Germans were aggressive 
and just as anxious to get prisoners 
from us. Our patrols went out at 
night and had plenty of fights, but 
got few prisoners. 

One day our luck changed, and 
in a way that was the talk of the 
division for a long time. On this 
particular day a man on outpost 
duty saw an American soldier mov- 
ing toward Scauri near our front 
lines. He halted the soldier and 
found that he was a member of 
one of the AA gun teams located 
nearby. When told how danger- 
ous it was to move in that area, he 
seemed unimpressed; and when 
asked what he was doing, he said 
he was hunting souvenirs. He 
was sent back to company CP by 
a covered route, where he was 
again warned of the danger of be- 
ing in the open in that area. He 


declared, however, that he had 
been up there before and that it 
given permission to se our lines 
he would bring back a prisoner. 
He talked so convincingly that 
finally he was told to go ahead. He 
disappe ~ared in the direction of 
Scauri. Some time passed without 
any sign of him, but finally the 
outpost saw a procession heading 
out of Scauri—three krauts and the 
Not a shot was 
fired at them as they came through 
our outpost line and went on back 
to the company CP. 

There was much elation over 
our prisoners, but more amazement 
at the whole affair. How had this 
AA man gone into Scauri without 
being shot by the Germans, who 


antiaircraft soldier. 


always before had been only too 
anxious to shoot anything that 
moved? How had he found the 
Germans before they saw him? 
How had he induced them to sur 
render within their own stronghold 
and how had he been able to 
bring them back through their 
lines and ours without the whole 
place opening up on him? These 
and similar questions were immedi- 
ately asked and partially answered. 
The AA gunner said he had simph 
walked in and wandered around 
town until he saw three Germans 
sawing timber to improve an em- 
placement, whereupon he covered 
them with his pistol and marched 
them home. As he was pressed for 
details he became more and more 
reticent and finally wouldn't say 
any more. The division command 
er even went up to see him, but the 


_ best he could get out of him was “T 


have ways of my own, General.” 

There was lots of speculation as 
to how this man did it, but to this 
day, so far as I know, no one except 
the gunner himself knows how he 
went into Scauri, took three pris 
oners and came out alive. And he 
won't tell, or wouldn't. 











Methodical and thorough 
planning is essential to the 
success of any amphibious 
operation as this report of the 
planning that went into the 
invasion of lwo Jima proves. 
Without that planning the 
bravery and tenacity of the 
Marines who fought on lwo 
might have been wasted. 
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those about the planning of large am 


MORE IMPORTANT 


it can be stories from the war are 
phibious operations. Many valuable les 
sons may be learned by comparing the 
execution and the results with the ad 
vance planning of each of those phases. 
Iwo Jima is a good operation to study. 


Many 


taken in planning the lwo operation, and 


important forward steps were 
a look at them will be of value. 

Iwo is a small rocky island shaped 
something like a teardrop. The small 


southern end is composed of an extinct 





volcano some five hundred feet high 
called Suribachi. Extending northward, 
a low narrow isthmus spreads from a 
width of seven hundred yards at Suri 
bachi to some two thousand yards where 
it joins the northern plateau. This 
northern plateau is about three hundred 
feet high and some two and one-half 
miles wide. The entire island is only five 
miles long and comprises eight and one- 
half square miles. This speck is located 
about halfway between Guam and 
Tokyo, making it 750 miles from each. 
It lies about the same distance from and 
east of Okinawa, which was the target 
for our forces immediately after Iwo. 

Iwo is a hellhole. When our forces 
landed there, they found it a pile of 
dirty brown rock and loose black vol 
canic sand, shaken by internal rum 
blings and saturated with the character 
istic rotten-egg odor emanating from 
constantly rising sulphur fumes. In spite 
of all this, the Japs had constructed two 
airhelds and planned and laid out a 
third by the time we arrived. 

Owing to its geographical location 
and the presence of airhelds, the little 
island possessed an importance out of all 
proportion to its size. In Japanese hands 
it allowed our enemy to warn the home 
land of the approach of our heavy bomb 


Iwo Planners. From left to right: Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, Rear Admiral 
H. W. Hill, Lieutenant General Holland M. Smith, USMC, and Vice Admiral 


Richmond K. Turner, over-all commander of the Iwo Jima task force. 
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ers from Marianas bases; it meant that 
bombers forced down on the long round 
trip were lost, with their crews; and it 
meant that these bombers had to operat: 
without fighter cover. It also meant, 
prior to the time when we neutralized 
the airfields on Iwo, that our bases in the 
Marianas were subject to enemy bomb 
ing attack. 

On the other hand, with the island in 
our possession the air war on the Empire 
of Japan could move into high gear. We 
would reduce our operational losses, w« 
would cut down losses at the target by 
providing fighter cover and conducting 
fighter sweeps of homeland air defenses 
and in certain cases we could increase 
the bomb load by staging planes through 
Iwo. Strategically, it would enable us to 
cover naval operations into the home 
waters of Japan and would protect our 
right flank as we moved westward into 
the Ryukyus. 





Planning Begins By V Corps 


It was apparent that Iwo must be 
seized, and early in October 1944, Major 
General Harry Schmidt received orders 
that his V Amphibious Corps would be 
the landing force for the capture and 0« 
cupation of Iwo Jima. Principal units 
made available to the Corps were the 


Fourth and Fifth Marine Divisions, ‘o 
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By Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Cushman, Jr., USMC 


land in assault, the Third Marine Divi- 
sion in reserve, a corps artillery group 
of two 155mm howitzer battalions, four 
amphibian tractor battalions with which 
to land the two assault divisions, and 
various supporting arms, _ logistical 
groups, and garrison forces to initiate 
base development. 

Upon receipt of this mission, tactical 
and logistical planning were immediately 
started. The strategical situation at this 
time was that Peleliu in the Palaus and 
Ulithi were in our hands and an attack 
force was at sea poised for an assault on 
Leyte to open the campaign for the 
Philippines. This latter campaign con- 
tinued throughout the planning and 
execution phases of the attack on Iwo 
and had an effect on the availability. of 
naval support. 

The first step in the tactical planning 
was the collection of information on the 
island and the enemy. Amphibious re- 
connaissance was not attempted but 
aerial photos and documents captured 
in the Marianas showed that the enemy 
had an estimated 14,000 troops, after- 
ward corrected to 21,000, and had estab- 
lished fixed defenses throughout the 
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island, concentrating on a main line of 
resistance running across the island at 
the south end of the north plateau. Mt. 
Suribachi was organized as a separate 
tactical locality. Beaches were not heav- 
ily defended by troops but the terrain 
permitted great amounts of high explo- 
sive and flanking fire to be poured on 
either the western or the southeastern 
beaches. 


A word about these beaches. There 
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were only two of sufficient size to sup 
port a Corps landing, or almost any size 
landing for that matter, and these were 
on opposite sides of the isthmus previ 
ously mentioned. They were composed 
of black, loose voleanic sand which pre 
vented movement of any except track 
laying vehicles, and were backed by 
steep sand terraces. Consequently am 
phibious tractors were used for the land 
ing, as many “weasels” as could be pro- 
cured were taken along, and beach mat 
ting and bulldozers were given high pri 
ority for landing and employment ashore. 


Terrain Dictated the Tactics 


It was therefore apparent early in the 
planning that, as usual, the terrain 
scheme in large measure dictated ma 
neuver and tactics. It was planned to 
land two divisions abreast on the south 
eastern beaches. These beaches were 
selected in preference to the western 
mainly because they were in the lee of 
the prevailing wind. After landing, one 
regiment was to turn south and seize 
Mt. Suribachi, while the remainder of 
the troops severed the island at the isth 
mus, wheeled to the north and drove to 
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the sea. Because of the hundreds of pill- 
boxes and other defensive positions, it 
was realized that great fire power would 
have to be used to insure a successful 
This was proven by events. 
The seizure of lwo was one continuous 


assault. 


twenty-seven day assault. 

Based on this scheme of maneuver a 
tentative operation plan was submitted 
to Fleet Marine Force for approval. At 
this time the principal commanders were 
designated. Over-all command was 
vested in Admiral C. W. Nimitz. The 
officer designated to command the exe- 
cution of the operation was Admiral 
R. A. Spruance, Commander Fifth Fleet. 
His principal subordinates were: Vice 
Admiral R. K. Turner to command the 
Joint Expeditionary Force; Lieutenant 
General Holland M. Smith, USMC, to 
command Expeditionary Troops; Rear 
Admiral H1. W. Hill to command the 
Attack Force; and Marine Major General 
Harry Schmidt to command the Landing 
I oree., 


Liaison Among All Commands 


Complete liaison was established be- 
tween these various commanders by fre- 
quent conferences and by maintaining 
liaison officers at one another's headquar- 
ters. Training of the landing force was 
accomplished by directives to the divi- 
sions and other units concerned and by 
frequent visits by the Corps commander. 
Combined training of infantry and naval 
supporting units was seriously curtailed, 
however, by the naval commitments in 
the Philippines. 

One of the most important and at the 
same time involved phases of amphibi- 
ous planning is that of ship-to-shore 
movement, particularly when made in 
amphibious tractors as in this case; for 
while the tractor crews are Marines, the 
movement to the beach is under naval 
control; and as an added factor, the trac- 
tor crews and their passengers, the as- 
sault infantry, are often stationed on 
entirely different islands. These factors 
make it difficult to assemble the com- 
manders concerned—naval, tractor bat- 
talion, and troop unit—and to iron out 
the many problems. If practicable, well 
in advance of a projected operation, the 
tractor battalions should be ordered to 
the training area of the divisions. The 
naval control officers could then be flown 
to this area for the necessary joint con- 
ferences. In the Pacific the small size of 
most island bases, the scattering of divi- 
sions over a large area, and the lack of 
shipping made this procedure impractica- 
ble in many cases. 

Detailed planning for the employment 


of LVTs in the lwo Jima campaign be- 
10 


gan early in November, 1944. The com- 
manders of the five LVT battalions to 
be used (four troop-carrying and one ar- 
mored) were ordered to Pearl Harbor 
for conferences with the Navy. In these 
get-togethers, plans were made for the 
control setup, plan of guide boats, for- 
mations of waves, refueling, salvage, and 
maintenance. In general, agreements 
were reached on all phases of LVT op- 
eration in which the Navy was con- 
cerned. Upon completion of this plan- 
ning, the tractor battalion commanders 
went to the divisions with which they 
were to work and made detailed plans 
concerning the composition of landing 
waves (number and type in each wave), 
number of waves on each beach, num- 
ber of troops in each tractor, equipment 
to be transported, LVT employment 
after hitting the beach, untii details were 
settled to the mutual satisfaction of all 
commanders. These plans were then 
smoothed out in rehearsals. 


Navy Control Plan 


The Navy control plan provided for 
two boats to act as guides for each wave, 
to assist in forming and controlling them, 
and to lead them into the beach. All 
beaches were under a central control ves- 
sel, under which was a control vessel for 
each group of beaches to be landed upon 
by an assault infantry division. Each of 
these vessels in turn had under it a ves- 
sel to control each regimental beach. As 
a final subdivision, each battalion beach 
also had a small control vessel. All of 
these craft communicated among them- 
selves by radio. In addition they had 
radio communication with the flagship, 
various transports, and wave guide boats. 
This control system had been evolved in 
the course of many operations, the Mari- 
anas campaign in particular, and gave a 
dependable means of communicating 
with, controlling, and dispatching waves 
in the assault as well as solving the all- 
important problem of controlling the 
beaches during the critical logistical un- 
loading phase. 

The actual operation of the ship-to- 
shore movement was as follows: LSTs 
carried the assault elements to the ob- 
jective along with their LVTs. Upon 
arrival, the LSTs took station some 1,500 
yards behind the line of departure, 
opened their bow doors and lowered 
their ramps. The troops were already 
embarked in the LVTs, which took to 
the water and formed into waves on 
their way to the line of departure. They 
were then dispatched to the beach on 
signal from the control vessels. Preced- 
ing the troop-carrying tractors were, first, 
a line of gunboats and, second, a line of 





armored amphibian tractors. Thes: craf; 
bridged the gap between the lifting of 
the naval gunfire and the actual |» :dino 
by keeping heavy fire on the be iche. 
until the last possible moment a: 4 }y, 
protecting the flanks of the troops and 
boats during landing. The ship-to-hor 
movement, in general, was termed » sy 
cess. 

One of the more important elements 
of the tactical planning concerned the 
employment of naval gunfire, air, artil 
lery and the coordination of all three 
arms. Artillery could not be used until 
landed, therefore air and naval gunfire 
carried the brunt of the amphibious 
phase. We will take up naval gunfire 
first, dividing it into three phases: pre 
liminary bombardment, fires on D-day, 
and fires subsequent to the landing. © 


Naval Gunfire a Compromise 


Throughout the operation the naval 
gunfire actually delivered was a compro- 
mise between what the ground troops 
wanted and requested and what the 
Navy could give. Based on a preliminary 
study of the number of targets at the 
objective, and studies of previous opera: 
tions, the V Corps recommended in late 
October that one cruiser division and 
three battleships bombard the island fo: 
ten days. (A cruiser division is composed 
normally of four cruisers.) Due to lack 
of available ships this was cut to three 
days. In November, further study of the 
target indicated an increase in fortifica 
tions and another request asked for all 
available ships to bombard the island for 
nine days prior to the landing. But due 
to the strategical situation and the final 
enticement of the Japanese fleet into ac- 
tion only the three-day plan was em 
ployed. This was unfortunate, for the 
Jap fortifications on Iwo were the most 
elaborately constructed, the densest, and 
the best integrated into an over-all de- 
fense plan of any encountered in the 
Pacific up to that time. 

The plan finally adopted called for a 
three-day preliminary bombardment by 
six old battleships and five cruisers. Each 
ship was assigned a portion of the island 
as its area of responsibility. Ships’ targets 
were given the following priorities: (1) 
installations threatening ships, aircraft 
and underwater demolition teams; (2) 
installations threatening the landing 
force in its ship-to-shore movement; and 
(3) installations opposing troops after 
they had landed. Bad weather on the 
first day prohibited observation of fires, 
further curtailing the three-day sched- 
ule, and the third priority had to be 
slighted considerably. But the principal 
mission of naval gunfire, destroying 
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ch defenses to such an extent that a 
ding can be made, was achieved. In 
. preliminary bombardment alone al- 
: 10,000 rounds of shells from 6-inch 
|4.inch and 9,000 rounds of 5-inch 
ells were expended. A better job could 
ve been done if more time had been 
lowed. and Iwo was harder to take 
ecause of the curtailed preliminary 
.ombardment. Preliminary naval bom- 
ardment must be a deliberate process 
and must allow for damage assessment 
photographs to be taken and interpreted 
after each day’s firing. Depending upon 
the results of this damage assessment, 
targets are crossed off the list or subjected 
to further fire until each one that can be 
found and fired on is destroyed. This 
more deliberate method also allows for 
days of poor visibility. Of course, this 
ideal situation must always be compro- 
mised with the over-all picture of con- 
templated operations, ammunition avail- 
ability, and current naval commitments 
in other areas. 


Naval Rolling Barrage 


In planning the bombardment for D- 
day it was recognized that in previous 
operations naval gunfire had sometimes 
lifted from the beach too soon and to 
targets too far inland, thus creating a 
time and space interval during which 
troops were fired on at the water's edge. 
For this operation the troops needed the 
closest possible continuous support, par- 
ticularly during the critical landing 
phase. ‘Accordingly a rolling barrage pat- 
terned after that of held artillery was em- 
ployed for the first time in the history of 
naval gunfire, as far as is known. The 
terrain inland from the beaches lent it- 
self to this scheme since it sloped upward 
and was free of vegetation. This was the 


method used: successive target areas 


were laid out in strips, each two yards in 
depth (the pattern size of the 5-inch bat- 
teries that were to execute the plan) and 


An aerial view of Iwo Jima looking east by south. The invasion beaches are 
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having a length equal to the beach front- 
age used by the Corps. Similar strips 
were laid out on the flanks of the beach 
extending laterally away from the beach. 
The fires of the supporting ships were 
to lift successively away from the beach, 
strip by strip, laterally ‘and in depth, ac- 
cording to a time schedule based on the 
expected rate of advance of the troops. 
In case troops could not advance at the 
expected rate a repeat fire on any strip 
desired was provided for. Each division 
had a tactical air observer over the land 
ing who continually reported the loca 
tion of the front lines and called for re 
peat fires when necessary. Commanders 
ashore likewise could request a repeti- 
tion. The Corps maintained a watch on 
the air observers’ radio net and quickly 
intervened if any requests interfered 
with an adjacent division's movement. 
After a repetition was delivered, the re 
maining schedule was followed as to 
strips fired on and duration of fire. Al 
though the schedule was based on the 
planned time of landing, any variation 
was applied as a correction to all fires 
delivered after the landing. 

This system has the following disad 
vantages: (1) Large expenditure of am- 
munition; (2) Much of this ammunition 
will not hit remunerative targets; (3) 
Terrain, or wind, or both may obscure 
the fall of shot even from air observers 
and “repeats” cannot be made when nec- 
essary, or if troops find they can advance 
easily the fire cannot be lifted to keep 
pace. The great advantage is a com- 
plete coverage of a critical area with 
great fire power. Even hidden targets 
have a great probability of being hit and 
there is enemy dependence upon com- 
munications during the critical landing 
phase. It follows, that if the troops ad- 
vance according to schedule, the most 
continuous close support possible is pro- 
vided. In conclusion, where terrain is 
favorable and ammunition available, it is 


believed the advantages far outweigh the 
disadvantages and that the “rolling bar 
rage” offers the most certain method of 
accomplishing the primary mission of 
naval gunfire—getting the troops on the 
beach. 


Gunfire Plan 


Around the close support fires just de 
scribed was built the naval gunfire plan 
for D-day. The main batteries of the 
heavy ships were to fire at targets of 
opportunity within their assigned areas 
of responsibility commencing at H-hour 
minus 140 minutes with particular at 
tention to coast defense guns and anti 
aircraft batteries. This firing covered the 
close support ships as they moved 
close to the island. From H-hour minus 
fifty-five minutes to H-hour minus thirty 
five minutes, an air strike was scheduled 
during which the fire-support ships were 
to complete their movement to stations 
In order to adequately 
cover the landing beaches some fire 
support ships were stationed in the boat 
lanes between the line of departure and 
the beach. At H-hour minus thirty-five 
minutes, ships were to fire air bursts on 


close inshore. 


the enemy manning open emplacements 
near the beaches. At H-hour minus fif 
teen minutes ships shifted to high angle 
low-velocity fire on the first strip of the 
previously described rolling barrage, the 
beaches themselves, and thereafter fol 
lowed the schedule. To insure com 
munication with the firing ships, the 
naval gunfire liaison officers were em 
harked in tractors and stayed afloat with 
radio equipment which could reach the 
ships, while the spotters went ashore 
with their more portable equipment. It 
was felt that the spotter could get in 
communication with the tractor floating 
just off the beach, and the liaison officer 
could then relay his requests and obser 
vations to the firing ship. By this method 
it also was possible during the ship-to 





on the opposite side of the island. 
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shore movement to conduct fire against 
surprise targets if necessary. This meth- 
od proved successful and was recom- 
mended for future operations. 


Rocket Fire Used 


In addition to the ships, gunboat-type 
vessels were employed. They delivered 
great volumes of rocket fire, mortar fire, 
and 40mm gunfire on the beaches and 
on the flanks of the beaches from two 
hours before H-hour until their fires 
were masked. Some of these craft pre- 
ceded the troops’ waves into the beaches 
to give the closest possible support just 
befere the first troop wave hit the beach. 
This fire was very effective, and the 
maximum employment of gunboats, par- 
ticularly those with mortars, was recom- 
mended highly. 

Since ships smaller than cruisers lack 
spotting planes, it is always a problem to 
find air spotters for the destroyers, which 
are the work horses of naval gunfire. In 
this operation a squadron of specially 
trained naval air observer-pilots, flying 
high performance aircraft, were used. 
Chey were veterans of the European 
heater and proved an unqualified suc- 
cess. The report states that they were a 
major contribution to the effectiveness 
of D-day fires. A few words will com 
plete this picture of naval gunfire during 
the preliminary and D-day bombard 
ments. The fires were delivered accord 
ing to plan, and they supported a suc- 
cessful landing against one of the ene- 
my’s most heavily and skillfully defended 
possessions with casualties, during the 
crossing of the beach, that were not pro 
hibitive. The rolling barrage system was 
highly recommended for future cam 
paigns where practicable; however, any 
system used must be flexible enough to 
take care of unforeseen events. 

Iwo Jima was ideally suited for the 
employment of ships for direct support 
missions. Its small size combined with 
sufficient depth of water close inshore 
allowed ships to be positioned on both 
flanks and still be within range of any 
part of the island. The ships’ mobility 
permitted them to fire against targets in 
ravines, caves, and reverse slopes which 
were inaccessible to artillery. The bulk 
of the fires delivered was from destroy- 
ers in support of infantry battalions, al- 
though heavier ships contributed their 
share. The majority of fires fell on 
enemy positions that were immediately 
impeding the advance of our troops. 
Neutralization, harassment, destruction, 
illumination, smoke; in short, every fire 
mission which could aid the infantry in 
its advance was called for and delivered. 
All available methods of spotting fire 


were used; by air observers, by teams ac- 
companying the infantry battalions, and 
by observation from the ship that was 
firing. 

During the campaign many deep sup- 
port missions also were fired, both to 
harass the enemy and to destroy targets 
deep within the lines as part of the gen- 
eral fire plan of large units. This naval 
gunfire also did great service in stripping 
camouflage, revealing additional targets 
for naval guns, air, artillery, or the in- 
fantry. 


Air Support 


The next supporting arm to be con- 
sidered is air. The air support for Iwo 
Jima generally was excellent but it fell 
below the desired level in some features. 
Preliminary land-based air bombardment 
failed to reduce defenses, disrupt com- 
munications, or affect enemy morale to 
any appreciable extent. To obtain better 
results, greater volume and frequency of 
low level precision bombing using bombs 
of the heaviest type and fuzes designed 
for heavy fortifications should have been 
ordered. On the other hand, direct sup- 
port by carrier-based aircraft more nearly 
approached the desired goal. But the 
close support aircraft were not available 
for joint training with the ground troops 
that they were to support in combat. This 
is a serious defect that must be remedied 
before maximum efficiency in close sup- 
port can be attained. Training was con- 
ducted, however, for the air liaison 
teams which accompany all landing force 
units from battalion on up, and paid 
heavy dividends. 

During the planning phase for air sup- 
port, requests were submitted by V Corps 
covering preliminary area bombardment, 
direct support requirements, tactical air 
observers, artillery air spotters, photo- 
graphic coverage, insecticide (DDT) 
spraying, propaganda leaflet drops, air 
delivery of supplies, and air evacuation. 
Some modifications were occasioned by 
the limitations imposed by availability 
of escort carriers and the strategic em- 
ployment of fast carrier groups, but the 
Air Plan as a whole covered the require- 
ments of the landing force adequately 
except that dusk-to-dawn flights over the 
target area for night observation, heck- 
ling, and adjustment of artillery fires 
were not provided. 

Daily land based strikes and night 
harassing missions were conducted from 
D minus twenty to D minus three days. 
Other enemy bases within the radius of 
action were neutralized and interdicted. 
Fast carrier task forces made strategic 
strikes against the Japanese Empire and 
the Ryukyus. These fast carriers further 











augmented the smaller carriers 


irine 
the intensified preparatory phase {rom 
D minus three days to D-day an. |g, 


helped with direct support missio: yp 


til D plus three days. During the close 
support phase 341 attacks were cop 
ducted including bombing, str fing 
rocket, and fire bomb attacks. Ap ron 


mately 1,315 tons of bombs and rockets 
were expended in close support o! the 
troops. 

Recommendations for the improve 
ment of air support made after th: op- 
eration include: Training of pilots in 
close air support; joint training of jn. 
fantry and participating planes prior to 
an operation; more careful screening of 
requests for air support on the division 
level; production of aerial photographs 
during the operation; and further refine 
ments in the coordination of air, naval 
gunfire, and artillery. 


Artillery Fire 


Artillery will be only briefly men 
tioned since its employment was gener 
ally normal. Divisional artillery landed 
in DUKWs commencing on D-day 
Corps artillery, consisting of a group 
headquarters and two 155mm howitzer 
battalions, was landed directly on the 
beach from LSTs. All artillery was 
ashore by about D plus five days and 
fired hundreds of thousands of rounds. 
Due to the small size of the island, fires 
could be massed anywhere on the Corps 
front and no displacements were neces 
sary during the entire operation. Jap 
counterbattery fire was more effective 
than in previous operations and our arti! 
lery lacked cover and concealment. 
Ground observation was poor in most 
cases. This was overcome to a large ex 
tent by air observers, who proved in 


dispensable. 


Coordination of Fire 


At Iwo a great forward step was taken 
in the development of the coordination 
of air, naval gunfire, and artillery. In 
order to exploit fully all the capabilities 
of these arms, emphasis was placed on 
their coordination during all training 
All echelons of command were cognizant 
of the value of the fire support available 
and its proper use. The basic principle 
used was that, on any staff, the represen- 
tative of the artillery was responsible for 
coordinating the fires of all three arms 
and using the proper weapon on the 
proper target. The procedure developed 
for Iwo was as follows: upon receipt of 
the attack order by an infantry battalion. 
the battalion commander and his air 
liaison officer, his naval gunfire liaison 
officer, and his artillery liaison officer got 
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ier and discussed the fire plan to 
ed to assist the attack. largets, 
for hitting targets, and ammunition 
used were decided upon and each 
arms was given certain missions 
complish. The fires of all three 
ed into a fire plan which would 
efficiently assist the advance of the 
trv. Since aviation is not attached 
sround units, air missions became re- 
ests from Corps to the Support Air 
mmander through the Commander 
\ir Support Control Unit. This should 
borne in mind throughout this dis- 
sion. Harassing fires for the night 
ere drawn up in the same manner. 
[he battalion fire plan was then for- 
varded to regiment for approval. 

\t regiment the same system was used; 
that is, a meeting of the commander and 
the three liaison ofhicers on his staff. The 
plans submitted by the front-line battal- 
ions were examined and any overlaps or 
gaps in the fires were adjusted and bat- 
talions informed. If additional fire sup 
port was needed, it was requested from 
division. Only the requests for additional 
fire support were submitted to division. 
Close support was left in the hands of 
regiment. 

On the division level the commander 
or his representative coordinated fires 
with the division air, naval gunfire, and 
artillery officers. Regimental requests for 
additional fire were examined and ap- 
proved or disapproved. If approved, they 
were consolidated and sent to Corps. 
[he division fire plan dealt with deep 
support fires based on the latest intelli- 
gence information. Targets were then 
assigned to the weapon best designed to 
neutralize them. If division did not have 
sufficient ships and artillery allotted to 
it to neutralize these targets, they re- 
quested additional from Corps. 


The plan for the coordination of air, 
naval gunfire, and artillery on the Corps 
level provided for the Corps Air Officer, 
the Corps Naval Gunfire Officer, and a 
representative of the Corps Artillery Of- 
heer to operate in one large tent known 
as “Supporting Arms.” Here an up-to- 
date target information center was main- 
tained for joint use in which all located 
enemy targets were plotted on maps and 
then and there assigned to the most suit- 
able arm for destruction. Communica- 
tions were established with the divisions, 
with the gunnery officer of the attack 
force at sea, with the Corps Artillery fire 
direction center, and with the air sup 
port control unit. 

The above discussion deals with pre- 
arranged fires. When targets of oppor- 
tunity appeared, the same procedure 
held. The unit spotting the target de- 
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Beachhead logistics. 


to distribution points. 





Drums of gasoline and oil loaded on beach sleds are hauled 


Seabees and Marines toiled under enemy fire to keep the 


fighting units supplied. 
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livered fire on it, using the proper 
weapon as decided upon by the repre- 
sentatives of the three arms acting with 
the commander. If it was beyond the 
capabilities of the weapons over which 
they had control, they requested the 
proper weapons from higher authority. 

All in all, this system worked very 
well, but on the Corps level it was rec 
ommended that it be expanded for more 
efficient operation by the addition of 
more communications equipment and 
qualified personnel. The doctrine de- 
scribed here points the way to the solu 
tion of an extre ‘mely important problem 
and many further improvements can 
still be made; as indeed they were for the 
Okinawa operation. 


Logistical Planning 


lo conclude the tactical planning for 
Iwo, the operation proved that, given air 
and naval superiority sufhcient to neu- 
tralize the enemy, and using the prin- 
ciples of superiority of force and fire 
power, cooperation, and simplicity, a 
landing can be forced against the most 
formidable defenses which an ingenious 
enemy and that the most 
stubborn and well-conducted passive de- 
fense must fail when confronted with a 
properly planned and executed attack. 

But a successful attack cannot be 
launched without proper logistical sup- 
port. Modern armies are unable to live 
off the land and must be supplied from 
the rear. In an amphibious operation 
the difficulties encountered are enor- 
mous. Hence before tactical planning 
can be completed, the logistical plan 
must fit the tactical plan. There must 
be enough of everything and it must be 
delivered to the troops when and where 
they need it. In an overwater attack 
this means that loading and unloading 
must be carefully planned. 

For Iwo Jima, logistical planning came 
under the logistics section of the general 
staff of the V Amphibious Corps. This 
section included officers to plan loading 
of ships (transport quartermaster), evac- 
uation, unloading (Corps shore party 
commander), air delivery, and other 
functions. This section was also respon- 
sible for the execution of the plan and 
had a shore party of about ten thousand 
men, as well as other troops of a special- 
ist and service nature, such as motor 
transport and ordnance, to perform this 


task. 


can devise, 


Loading Plans 


Higher authority prescribed the 
amounts of supply to be taken in assault 
shipping, amount of resupply to arrive 
at the island in later shipping, assign- 
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ment of .available ships for these mis- 
sions, and agencies designated to furnish 
these supplies to the V Corps at the 
mounting-out bases. Taking this infor- 
mation, the transport quartermaster spent 
hours of arithmetical juggling and ar- 
rived at detailed plans assigning ships 
and supplies to units of the Corps. The 
proper ship and the proper supplies had 
to meet at the proper dock or loading 
point at the proper time. The critical 
D-day and D plus one day supply prob- 
lem was solved by having amphibious 
trucks and tractors and LSTs preloaded 
with critical items of ammunition, 
water, and medical supply for fast and 
immediate unloading at the beach, or 
in the case of the amphibious vehicles, 
directly at the inland position where 
they were needed. All ships had to be 
combat loaded. 


Unloading Plans 


The next consideration was unload- 
ing. The shore party commander must 
plan and execute the unloading of the 
ships, the transfer of the supplies across 
the beach and into dumps, and the de- 
livery to the troops in certain cases. His 
planning calls for a high degree of or- 
ganization and coordination of men and 
equipment, and of the command and 
liaison relations necessary to smooth over 
the rough edges and insure coordination 
of naval and military personnel in get- 
ting the supplies from the ships to the 
beach. In planning for Iwo Jima, a sys- 
tem paralleljng that which controlled the 
ship-to-shore movement of the troops, 
previously described, controlled the ship- 
to-shore movement of supplies. Liaison 
officers and representatives of the Corps 
and division logistical sections as well as 
representatives of the shore party, the 
Navy, and the infantry units were sta- 
tioned on the control vessels. These 
people kept in contact with one another, 
with the beach, and with the ships which 
held the cargo. In addition, the naval 
ofhicers stationed on these craft dis- 
patched boats loaded with cargo to the 
proper beaches just as they had dis- 
patched assault waves. 

Such was the control plan. The or- 
ganization plan was based on several fac- 
tors, namely: the fierce resistance ex- 
pected, the small size of the island, and 
the large number of troops available to 
the shore party for labor. Since distances 
were short from the beaches to the troops, 
most of the service troops could be used 
to work the beaches instead of pushing 
supplies up to the divisions. Divisions 
could easily come back to the beach and 
get their supplies over the short distances 
involved. Also, since the enemy would 





be able to interdict beaches he; 
there during the first days, flexibi! 
necessary—the ability 
as required. 


and 


was 


to shift beache: 


Detail of Plans 


The general plan, therefore, ,}leq 
for the initial operation of two shor 
parties, each under the control of ap 
assault division. Control of these was 
vested in the parent division and de 
centralization down to regiments and 
battalions not allowed, as this would pre 
vent the shifting of unloading to any 
desired beach. To facilitate liaison and 
smooth assumption of control, these two 
shore parties were reinforced by ele 
ments of the Corps shore party command 
echelon, and by working units which 
will be described later. 

Eath division had a shore party, or 
ganized along normal lines, in which a 
pioneer battalion formed the command 
and control nucleus and a replacement 
draft of 2,500 men formed the labor de 
tail. This draft was not a labor pool, 
but was carefully organized. Every man 
was assigned by name to a definite task, 
to a definite beach unloading point 
or inland dump, and assigned to work 
under a definite supervisor. After the 
critical phase of the unloading kad been 
completed and garrison units began 
coming ashore, these drafts were avail 
able to the divisions to replace battle 
casualties, and they were so used. 

The Corps shore party, in addition to 
counting within its fold the two division 
shore parties described above, had 
service regiment organization as a com 
mand and control unit. This was di 
vided into: (1) a headquarters that per 
formed the functions of command, con 
trol, communications, cargo control, 
medical and security service; (2.) a motor 
transport unit; (3) an engineer unit, to 
take care of beach improvement and 
water supply for the shore party; and, 
(4) small units to supervise chemical 
warfare, tank maintenance, dump con 
trol, and salvage activities. In addition 
a component was furnished by the Navy 
for boat salvage and hydrographic mis 
sions and to assist in evacuation and com- 
munication duties involving liaison with 
the Navy. 

The service regiment organization 
likewise provided seven beach teams and 
four dump teams which were the re 
inforcing service elements referred to 
previously. Beach teams were organized 
to keep records, check cargo, and dis 
patch cargo to dumps. Dump teams were 
organized to keep records of items on 
hand and issues made to the troops. 
Both types of teams were used to re 
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and assist division shore parties. 

ddition, Corps had a small labor 

to draw on in emergencies. It 

red of an ammunition company 
veral depot companies. 

1 to any shore party activities on 

ich, units needing supplies radioed 

demands to the appropriate control 

| which then sent to the beach be- 

that unit one of the floating emer- 

ency cargo carriers, an amphibian truck 

or tractor ‘preloaded wtih supplies as de- 

scribed earlier, and thus filled its needs. 

[he unit calling for the cargo was re- 

sponsible for unloading it. 

\s soon as possible division shore 
jarties landed and started unloading 
LSTs of their “hot” emergency cargo and 
next the assault transports. If certain 
priorities were desired they were radioed 
to the control vessel. These control ves- 
sels likewise passed the word to the ships 
when certain beaches were closed be- 
cause of enemy fire and coxswains were 
instructed to land on any other desired 
beach. 


Methed Used After D Plus Five 


On D plus five days, the Corps shore 
party landed, took over all unloading 
and assumed responsibility for the logis- 
tical support of the Corps. In spite of 
adverse conditions of surf and sand and 
the heavy shelling of the beaches, 84,000 
tons of cargo were unloaded during the 
first seven days of the campaign. Many 
refinements and improvements are still 
possible however, and the shore party 
should be the subject of never-ending 
trial and experimentation. Going on to 
other details of supply planning, we fnd 
that for certain emergency items of 
equipment, or for supply of items to an 
isolated unit, there was an air delivery 
plan. An air delivery section of some 
eighty men on Saipan packaged many 
items ahead of time and had other items 
ready for packaging. The unit stood by 
to load these supplies as they were called 
for by headquarters on Iwo. Seventeen 
supply missions were flown during the 
campaign. They included seventy-eight 
tons by parachute drop and forty tons by 
air freight. In the latter case the plane 
simply landed on Iwo with the supplies. 
For a parachute drop a nonstop round- 
trip flight of 1,458 miles had to be made. 


Medical Evacuation 


Medical service and evacuation were 
carefully planned and worked excel- 
lently. ‘A wounded man was first taken 
by a hand-carried litter to the battalion 
aid station and given immediate first aid. 
From this station he was evacuated by 
jeep ambulance, either to the shore party 
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in the early phases, or to the division 
field hospital after that unit had set 
up. Four LSTs were stationed off the 
beaches during the first few days, out 
fitted as emergency hospitals and the 
shore party or division field hospitals 
evacuated to them by amphibian trucks 
or tractors, or boats. Later regular hos 
pital ships arrived and patients were sent 
to them. The LST hospital crews per- 
formed emergency operations and then 
sent the patients to transports for evacu- 
ation from the area. Wounded not in 
need of this special care were evacuated 
directly to the transports from the beach. 
As the campaign progressed Corps medi 
cal units reinforced the division field 
hospitals—taking care of the overflow, 
providing special surgical services such 
as delicate brain and eye operations, and 
screening patients for air evacuation 
when that service became available after 
capture of an airfield. This medical plan 
was an unqualified success. In all, some 
18,000 patients were evacuated, 2,500 
of them by air without a fatality, and the 
entire medical process worked smoothly 
in spite of more than 1,000 casualties 


per day. 


In the planning, logistical support was 
first decentralized to divisions, and lower 
in some cases, and Corps then assumed 
control as soon as possible. This tran 
sition was accomplished smoothly by 
prior close continuous liaison between 
all logistical sections in different head 
quarters, by communications between 
them, and by the cooperation of all logis 
tical units to the end that enough sup 
plies might reach the troops in time. Sel 
dom did any man lack a bullet, a drink 
of water, a bite to eat, or medical atten 
tion if he were hit. 

Iwo Jima shows that the toughest de 
fense can be overcome but that success 
demands careful, detailed, methodical 
planning by commanders and their staffs. 
A willingness to take the losses sure to 
occur is necessary also; but it is by prior 
planning that these losses are as low as 
possible in relation to objectives gained. 
Every commander and every staff officer 
must bear this in mind and remember 
that the battle often is won or lost by the 
quality of the training and of the plan 
ning at the many staff conferences be 
fore ever a man is embarked for the 
assault. 


Point of View 


By Colonel Branner P. Purdue 


When our homeward-bound reg- 
iment was at Camp Lucky Strike, 
we had the opportunity of seeing 
nearby Dieppe, target of the big- 
gest—and costliest—raid of the war. 
I drove the few miles into Dieppe 
for a preview to find out if it was 
worth while to arrange for all of 
my officers to tour the battlefield. 

A quick reconnaissance of the 
waterfront showed that there was 
much for a soldier to see: artfully 
planned and formidably construct- 
ed fortifications; derelict tanks and 
other debris of battle; extensive 
mine fields marked with warning 
signs in three languages; the forbid- 
ding coast line; the awful obstacle, 
a seawall flanked at both ends by 
great cliffs. 

Yes, there was plenty to see. And 
also there was plenty to marvel 
‘about: the ultimate courage of the 
soldiers who attacked this terrify- 
ing position. 

But seeing and marveling was 
not enough—we would need a 
guide to tell us what had hap- 


pened. Hoping that someone sta 
tioned there would have learned 
the account of the raid, | started 
searching through Dieppe and 
easily found the only American 
installation in the little town, a 
Military Police station. A sergeant 
was on duty. 

“Sergeant, is there anyone here 
who can tell me about the Dieppe 
raid?” 


“Yes, sir, 


he answered. “We 


have a complete report on it.” 
“Here is an outfit that sure is 


on the ball,” I thought while the 
sergeant was searching his desk. 
He proudly handed me the report 
—ot a recent 
house. 

‘Good golly, Sergeant,” I barked, 
“I don’t give a damn about your 
raid on a cat house. I'm trying to 
find out something about the big 
British-Canadian Commando raid 
on Dieppe in 1942.” 

“Never heard of it,” he replied. 
“Anyway, I wonder if they did it 
—they don’t raid ‘em like we do.” 


raid on a bawdy 
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The Front Door 


By Lieutenant Colonel C. V. Clifton 


Ilv's AS SIMPLE AS OPENING THE FRONT 
door of your own home to welcome a 
friend. And yet, in the Army, we make 
the practice of good public relations a 
complicated and difficult operation. This 
is especially true at the post or division 
level, the places where good or bad pub 


LIRUTENANT COLONEL C. V. CLIFTON, Field 
Artillery, is what is usually known as a 
public relations expert. Before he entered 
West Point, from which he graduated in 
1936, he had worked for the Hearst 
newspapers in Seattle. He spent his 
graduation leave with the Herald- 
l'ribune in New York City and his pre- 
war Army duties usually included public 
relations “in addition to other duties.” 
During the war he commanded a 
240mm. howitzer battalion in Italy and 
France, serving with the II, VI and XV 
Corps. After the war he was Chief of 
Public Relations for Army Ground 
Forces for a year and then spent a year 
at the University of Wisconsin School of 
Journalism where he earned his master’s 
degree in Journalism and Public Rela- 
tions. 
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lic relations begin and where good public 
relations are therefore so essential. 

It's the getting from theory to practice 
that seems to make good public relations 
hard for the Army. In a recent editorial, 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL put its finger on 
the main elements of the theory: 

“It is no more and no less than show- 
ing the people of the United States that 
the Army is created by them, comes from 
among them, and owns no other duty, 
no other purpose, than their protection.” 

Che question is “How? How do we 
show the people?” There are 140 million 
of them, spread over a vast area. But the 
Army is spread over the same area, and 
it meets the people hundreds of times 
every day. If we are to “show” them, 
then we must meet and greet them well. 

And this is where the post or division 
commander can begin, the commander 
earnestly trying to improve his local pub- 
lic relations and contribute to the broad 
understanding of the Army by the peo- 
ple. Right at the front door. 

Where are the “front doors” of an 


Army post? And more important, wh 
is opening them to the public? And how 
are the people being greeted? In the 
middle of this page is a list of “front 
doors” every commander has, which he 
himself can check with little additional 
work, and thus improve his relationships 
with his civilian neighbors in an honest, 
sincere, and democratic manner. 

I shall not go into the ramifications of 
“community relations” committees or 
Army Day programs and displays, or any 
of the more complex and special projects 
carried on to bring the Army closer to the 
people from whence it springs. I’m hold 
ing my discussion to simple, sure things, 
within the understanding, ability and 
reach of every man in the Army. 

Signposts and Entrances 

Let’s begin by going along any road 
from town to your own military. reserva 
tion. What does the first sign say? Is it 
an unfriendly warning in black and 
white stuck on the shoulder of the road 
that says, “Slow Down—Fort X Military 
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vation—Trafhiic Violators will be 
shed.” Or does it say, “You are ap- 

ching Fort X—Visitors Welcome 8 

to 8 p.M.'? 
ut there at that signpost is where 
relations with the American public 
They are the “welcome mats” on 
front doorstep. Do they say, “Be- 

e the Army”? 

\nd let’s look next at the entrance 
vate to the post. Usually, it is neatly 

kept, the gatehouse properly policed and 

ainted, a the MPs snappy soldiers in 
neatly pressed uniforms. It is arduous 
duty guarding the gate and often it is 
trying on any man’s patience to deal with 
the public for long hours at a time at such 
d place. 

As the Commanding Officer of the 
post, have you chec ked up to see whether 
these men know how to extend a proper 
welcome? Have the new men _ been 
oriented? Do the men there have maps 

even mimeographed ones—on which 
they can mark a route and location for 
the visitor seeking post headquarters, the 
mother who wants to find the orderly 
room of her son’s company in the 2d Bat- 
talion of the 18th Infantry of the Ist 
Division? Are your men at the gate 
friendly and helpful? Do they extend a 
genuine welcome? 

If the gate of the post is a long way 
from the headquarters proper, is there 
some means of transportation available 
on a regular schedule to take visitors 
in to post headquarters without their 
having to walk a mile or two? At some 
posts, many people get off at the gate 
from buses or trains. Or does your post 
have a hard and fast rule that no civilian 
can ride in an Army vehicle, and that 
even a polite and willing MP can’t give 
a soldier's sister or a new recruit a lift in 
a jeep? These little things make and 
break public relations right at your front 
door. 


Headquarters and Staff 


Post headquarters is an important 
place for the people and the Army. It is 
the official home of the Commanding 
Officer—the business office. As a servant 
of the people, as well as a protector, it 
pays to look around the front door of the 
headquarters building to see how public 
relations stack up. 

Is the parking area in front of the 
building marked with thirty or forty for- 
bidding signs which say: 

Reserved for the Commanding Officer 

Reserved for the Executive Officer 

Reserved for the S-3 

Reserved for the Provost Marshal 
and so on and so on—while the parking 
spaces for visitors are around in back, or 
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limited to one or two spaces never empty? 

Is there a directory in the front hall of 
the building as you come in the door 
showing the different offices, and the 
names of the officers in them? Do you 
have a polite receptionist—soldier or civil 
ian—who answers questions willingly, 
and if necessary furnishes a map of the 
post for the newcomer? 

Among your official personnel, have 
you selected your executive officer, your 
adjutant, your aide, and your sergeant 
major with an eye to good public rela 
tions? Sometimes military men, otherwise 
efficient, are blunt and tactless with a 
farmer who wants to sell produce to the 
Post Exchange. 

These men of your staff open the 
“front door” to the public many times 
each day. The friendliness of the wel 
come depends on their attitude, their de 
meanor, toward the stranger within the 
gates. 

Without laboring further the point of 
putting the proper people in the proper 
jobs for this continuous public relations 
effort the Post Commander sincerely tries 
io make, there are three other key repre 
sentatives he is often apt to overlook in a 
survey of his welcoming people. 


Purchasing Agents 


One is the purchasing officer or stew 
ard at the Post Exchange. The local 
businessman, and the travelling repre 
sentatives of large companies often form 
their opinions of the Army, and of our 
businesslike efficiency or lack of it, from 
the reception they get from this officer. 
The Post Commander is a businessman 
to many of his visitors and his business 
agent is his purchasing officer. At a 
depot or arsenal, he may be running a 
most efficient operation, totalling a mil 
lion dollars worth of equipment and ma- 





How is your own Front Door? 
The signposts to the Reservation 
The M.P. at the gate 

The parking space at headquarters 
Signs in the headquarters building 
The receptionist 

The aide 

The executive officer 

The adjutant 


The Red Cross representatives 
The purchaser at the Post Exchange 
The civilian personnel chief 


The Provost Marshal and his assist- 
ants 

The public information officer and 
his assistants 


The Officer of the Day 











terial a month, yet your efhciency rating 
with business—with the people—is in 
creased or lowered by every fifty dollar 
deal with a local dry goods store. 

Another key person is your civilian 
personnel chief. The dignity of an 
American citizen is tested sorely when 
ever he seeks employment. If his services 
are not needed and he is rejected, he is 
quick to find some excuse other than his 
own lack of qualification or efhciency. 
The slightest sign of highhandedness or 
impoliteness, or even of indifference, will 
bring down a curse on the heads of “the 
Army brass,” a curse that spreads and 
multiplies. In hiring civilian employees, 
the operations of your entire command 
may fail or succeed. For this is the focal 
point of your “labor relations,” a vital 
part of public relations for any organiza 
tion. Is your civilian personnel chief 
giving a polite and warm tone to your 
labor relations? You can easily find out. 

third person in this quasi-official 
family is the local Red Cross representa- 
tive. In his office, your internal pub ~ 
relations—the life and welfare of the i 
dividual soldier—meets your rscstiee' 
public relations, the mothers, the fathers, 
the community welfare organizations, 
and the public at large. Although he 
wears the insignia of his own organiza 
tion, the failure or success of this Red 
Cross field man is failure or success for 
the Army. 

It is obvious to ev ery commander that 
the Provost Marshal and 
living examples in the neighboring com 
munities of the “law and order” the Army 
maintains. In a difficult task it is a strain 
not to be difficult. But a close look at any 
metropolitan police force will reveal that 
the best policemen, public relations-wise, 
are put in the shew spots where they 
meet the public. 


assistants are 


This group is so im 
portant to your welcoming program that 
they deserve continuous and special at 
tention. Their relations with the 
police are important, of course; but their 
relations with the public and with our 
own soldiers are more revealing. When 
an MP hits an unruly soldier, he strikes 
the son of every father and mother who 
witnessed the act. He can be the per 
sonification of fair play and square treat 
ment. Or he can be the living ex: imple 
of General Y’s “hidebound military jus 
tice” and “Army brutality.’ 
carry the ‘ front door” with them, 
into town. 


loc al 


These men 
right 


‘Finally, the PIO 


Finally, it’s worth while to look into 
your public information office itself, and 
your public information officer and his 
assistants. As the INFANTRY JoURNAL 
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«. . . And Assume Command Thereof’’ 


By Stone Borealis 


Che ways in which new commanders take over an outfit 
are as numerous as commanders. But the way a com- 
mander does it~—whether it be inimitable or imitative, 
arrogant or amiable—has lasting consequences. 


From the December, 1941, Infantry Journal) 


No two men take over a com 
mand in exactly the same way. The 
canned language of orders runs 
about like this: “Captain Dust 
cloud is this date transferred to 
Company Q and will assume com 
mand thereof.” 

But just how does Captain Dust 
cloud go about “assuming com- 
mand thereof”? 

First he blows into the orderly 
room enveloped in a haze of 
brusque efficiency which somehow 
conveys the idea he has been sent 
down to straighten out the outfit. 
You kind of get the impression he 
instantly sees a lot of things that 
need changing and that he thinks 
Captain Considerate, the former 
company commander, was perhaps 
a good fellow but not so hot as a 
commander. 

After a critical look around Dust 
cloud sits down at his desk—and 
doesn't like the way the desk light 
is arranged. So he has that changed. 

In the kitchen he tells the mess 
sergeant to shift the meat block. 
In the supply room Dustcloud asks 
Sergeant Noshortage how he runs 
his temporary receipts. This is 
changed, too, though it was a sys- 
tem that worked. 

Now that he has made his pres 
ence felt Captain Dustcloud sits 
himself down at the desk where 
the light has been changed to suit 
him. He is satished—with Com 
pany Q-—he has “assumed com 
mand thereof.” 

Yes, he has. No argument about 
it; everybody from the first ser 
geant to the KPs knows Captain 
Dustcloud is there—but they're not 
very happy about it. 

Captain Considerate’s method 
was different. 


He walked into the orderly room, 
shook hands with the first sergeant, 
looked around until he saw what 
was obviously a new organization 
chart on the wall. 

“Sergeant Bustle,” he _ said, 
“that’s a nice-looking chart. It’s the 
kind of thing I like to have.” 

When he inspected the kitchen 
Captain Considerate found the cof- 
fee was good and he said so out 
loud. He saw several things he 
wanted to change later but said 
nothing about them. There was no 
hurry. 

In the supply room Sergeant 
Eveready was busy checking out 
laundry, so Captain Considerate 
said, “Go ahead with your work, 
Sergeant. I'll be in to check prop- 
erty tomorrow. 

After talking to the first sergeant 
about the current training pro- 
gram, Considerate assembled all 
the sergeants in the orderly room. 
His talk to them lasted about thirty 
seconds and was something like 
this: 

“I have taken command of this 
company. It looks like a fine out- 
fit, and I am glad to be here. I ex- 
pect you to give me the same loyal- 
ty and support that I can see you 
have given your former company 
commander. For the time being I 
want you to go ahead just as you 
have been doing. Later on if there 
are any changes I want to make I'll 
let you know. That's all. 
Thank you.” 

Both Captain’ Dustcloud and 
Captain Considerate have very 
definitely “assumed command 
thereof”—but if you were a soldier 
which one of those two company 
commanders would you rather 
have? 











states it: “The people know too much 
about the Army for it to be able to sel) 
itself with the usual American p:oduc 
of mimeograph machines. Especially 
when the product is almost always fayo, 
able, and seldom self-critical.” — 

Is your PIO grinding the handout ma 
chine or is he dealing in honest inform, 
tion, in a polite way, with every membe; 
of the public as well as the representa 
tives of the press and the radio? When 
his telephone rings, does the inquire; 
a brush-off or an honest answer? 

If the commander and his PIO know 
little or nothing about the techniques of 
publicity and public information, they 
can still accomplish a good Army public 
relations job by giving service to the pub 
lic and the press in a polite and friendly 
manner. 

It is truly as simple as openir.g the 
front door of your own home to welcome 
a friend. But you have to check the 
Army's many “front doors” continually, 
if theory is to become good practice in 
good public relations. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


It is raré that the public sentiment de 
cides immorally or unwisely, and the indi- 
vidual who differs from it ought to distrust 
and examine well his own opinion 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


7y y A 


There is more wisdom in public opinion 
than is to be found in Napoleon, Voltaire, 
or all the ministers of state, present or to 
come.—C. M. TaLLeyranp. 


7 y y 


Any human conclusion that is arrived at 
with adequate knowledge and with sufh- 
cient thought is entitled to respect, and the 
public opinion of a great nation under such 
conditions is irresistible, and ought to be so. 
But what we call public opinion is generally 
public sentiment.—BenjaMin DrsrakLt. 


A y y 


There is, and always has been, one tr 
mendous ruler of the human race—and that 
ruler is that combination of the opinions of 
all, the leveling up of universal sense which 
is called public sentiment. That is the ever- 
present regulator and police of humanity. 
—Tuomas B. Reep. 


7 7 7 


As force is always on the side of the gov- 
erned, the governors have nothing to sup- 
port them but opinion. It is, therefore, on 
opinion only that government is founded; 
and this maxim extends to the most despotic 
and most military governments, as well! as 
to the most free and the most popular.— 
Davin Hume. 
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[HE MAN WHO PONDERS OVER THE 
\rmy’s problems today thinks first, per- 
haps, of Universal Military Training, 
then of Congressional appropriations 
and the size of the Army as a whole, and 
then of the Army’s condition of training 
and “battle efficiency.” 

[he strength of the Army is predicated 
upon two things—national policy y and the 
approved budget. The national policy 
consists of the domestic policy and the 
foreign policy. Domestic policy influ- 
ences the national defense, for example 
as it relates to the budget, but the foreign 
policy is the dominant factor. A strong 
foreign policy in any postwar era can be 
maintained only if the nation can suc- 
cessfully defend that policy. 

Because of the “economy wave” evi- 
dent immediately after the war and the 
rapid demobilization, the Nation’s de- 
fenses were left in a deplorable state. 
[his prevented sound planning by those 
charged with the defense of the U.S. at 
home and .maintenance of its policies 
and commitments abroad. 

To one close to the tactical units in the 
field of training, this inability to = 
soundly shows "itself conspicuously i 
the officer problem. The enlisted man 
of today is no more a problem than he 
ever was. It is the officer who is the 
“problem child.” And more than two- 
thirds of our officers on active duty are 
non-Regulars. It is this vast group of 
“category” officers who carry the burden 
of training and command in subordinate 
units, and fill many slots in staffs, tech- 
nical services, and Military Government. 

The vital positions occupied at “troop 
level” by the non-Regulars are numer- 
ous. The average regiment in the Euro- 
pean Command with 160 officers will 
have 35 Regulars, of whom 15 are re- 





CoLONEL HENRY C. NEWTON, Armored 
Cavalry, now commands the Kitzingen 
Basic Training School in Germany. He 
first entered the Army during World 
War I and was a National Guard officer 
until he went on active duty in 1940. 
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The Officer Problem 


By Colonel Henry C. Newton 


The Non-Regular officer on active duty deserves a fairer shake of the dice 





cently commissioned and 125 
The great bulk of these are at 
troop level—company commanders, com 

pany officers, and staff officers in bat- 

talion and regimental headquarters. At 
the largest school in the command there 
is a staff of 150. Of that group there are 

eight Regulars of some length of serv 

ice, 24 recently commissioned, and 118 
non-Regulars. Another important school 
has four Regulars of some length of serv- 
ice, five integrated Regulars, and 34 non- 
Regular officers. In the first of these 
schools, the academic division has 86 
oficers in academic headquarters and the 
six major departments. Of these 19 are 
Regulars of whom 14 are recently com 

missioned as such, leaving 67 non-Regu- 
lar officers. In these two installations 
some 90 per cent of the training load is 
carried by non-Regular officers. 

This ratio is consistent throughout the 
tactical commands and schools in the 
European Command; thus everywhere 
the vital job of training rests on the 
shoulders of the non-Regular officer. 

As we look at the present-day Regular 
officer of some service, we find that he 
is often no more competent than his 
brother officer in the recently integrated 
or non-Regular groups. In fact, in my 
own personal experience, I have found 
captains, majors and lieutenant colonels 
far less able than newly integrated and 
non-Regular officers of the same ranks in 
comparable assignments. 


category 
othcers. 


The ‘Cynical’ Regulars 


A considerable number of Regulars of 
service, especially in the grades of lieu- 
tenant colonel and colonel, have become 
cynical—a good many of them were 

“passed over” during the war, owing 
either to lack of opportunity or to lack of 
capability for command responsibility. 
Many of these are in the 48-54 year 
bracket, deemed unsuitable for com 
mand or training assignments, and seek 
an easy berth until they can retire. 

Instead of permitting such officers to 
“coast” to retirement, they should be 








weeded out and retired now, for their 


period of usefulness is over. They are 
no longer an inspiration to their sub 
ordinates, and they do not have the en 
ergy, drive, and initiative for inspired 
leadership. | realize that this problem is 
a tough one, but a large percentage of 
have been elimi 
nated much earlier in their careers. But 
the fact that the \ 
so is no justification for continuing to 


Elimi 


these ofhicers should 


\rmy neglected to do 


keep them on the active list now. 


nation will take moral courage on the 
part of very senior officers. It is that type 
of cour ge the Army needs now to avoid 


repe ating its past errors. 


The ‘Personal Equation’ 


There are dozens of these officers now 
actually surplus—filling assignments cre 
ated for them. The well known que stion 
of the “personal equation” has not as yet 
been eliminated—even with the new Ef 
ficiency Reports. This condition has al 
ways been present in the Army and 
characterizes many phases of human re 
lationship and must be accepted as in 
evitable. The recently passed promotion 
bill will not provide for the automatic 
retirement of these officers until 1954; 
the Army must carry this millstone for 
another six years. 

I do not imply that simply because a 
colonel is between 48 and 54 he has no 
value to the Service. Many of that age 
are superior officers with force, 
and energy—some with more than many 
who are half their age. Age is not the 
criterion. The criterion is the ability of 
the officer, the continued freshness of his 
viewpoint, his demonstrated 


drive 


initiative, 
energy and perseverance. These char 
acteristics are ageless. 

The Regular officer has security; so 
long as he renders satisfactory service and 
conducts himself with propriety, he will 
eventually be retired with sufficient pay 
to keep living i in fair comfort, if his long 
range planning has been careful. 

The newly commissioned Regular 


officer has selected the Army as a profes 
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sional career with his eyes wide open. He 
has already served several years prior to 
his integration and has had ample time 
to appraise the opportunities offered by 
continuing in the military profession as 
against the opportunities civil life has 
offered. To this officer the Army offers 
a stimulating experience, and a field, per 

haps, of greater activity, and certainly 
one of security. Realizing that he is “on 
for three years, he is con 
stantly striving to better himself profes 

sionally and c Fienc h his permanent status. 
hese officers are most of them capable, 
sincere, and professionally well qualified. 
Chose who are not will be eliminated at 
the end of their period of probation, pro- 


probation” 


viding their immediate superiors are con- 
scientious in painting a true picture on 
their Efficiency Reports. A number un- 
doubtedly will be eliminated. 

[he integration program was thor 
oughly sound—the only possible criticism 
of the program was that it came too late! 
Thousands of extremely capable officers, 
after serving their country throughout 
the emergency, did not elect to remain 
in the Service. Many would have ac- 
cepted Regular commissions, but the de- 
lays in developing the program caused 
them to leave rather than change their 
category on the gamble of obtaining a 
permanent appointment. Thus we lost 
thousands of capable officers in the im- 
mediate postwar period. 


The ‘Non-Regular’ 


Now we come to the non-Regular or 
‘category” officer—the work horse of the 
Army, particularly at troop and company 
level. It is this large group who have the 
closest possible contact with enlisted men 

and that very fact increases their im- 
portance to the Army in the sense of 
fighting troops. This group falls into 
three general subdivisions. First, the of- 
ficer who applied for a commission in the 
Regular Army but was rejected, in 
many instances because of circumstances 
beyond his control. Second, the officer 
who did not apply for integration, think- 
ing he could not make the grade because 
he lacked education. Among this group 
are hundreds of professional enlisted sol- 
diers, temporarily promoted to officer sta- 
tus, who will return to permanent en- 
listed status when they so desire, or as a 
result of some eventual change in regu- 
lations. Third is the sizable and inde- 
terminate group of officers staying on in 
the Service because of their liking for 
Army life and their high sense of duty. 
These are officers not faced with the 
problem of personal security because 
they have their own financial resources. 
Most of them are between 40 and 50 and 
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are filling highly specialized assignments. 

The officers in the first and second 
groups (less the professional enlisted 
men) constitute the bulk of the non- 
Regular officers now on duty, and as a 
group, represent the greater problem, not 
only to themselves but to the Army as a 
whole. 


Uncertain Status of Non-Regulars 


Hanging over their heads is the prob- 
lem of economic security: How long will 
the Army want them? When they are 
separated from the Service, “how, when, 
and where” will they find positions in 
civil life comparable in pay and prestige? 
Dozens of these young officers come to 
me with this problem. Their constant 
question is “How long will the Army 
utilize my services?” An officer can sel- 
dom give his best work faced with this 
uncertainty. Many of them are superior 
in the performance of their duty; others, 
especially in the 40-50-year bracket, are 
obviously just hanging on—the Army is 
nothing more than a livelihood. There 
are still others who came into service on 
graduation from college, men who have 
never been gainfully employed in civil 
life—all they know is the Army. They 
hesitate to return to civil life through 
fear of the problems of personal adjust- 
ment and finding employment with 
enough pay to take care of the families 
they have acquired during the past five 
to seven years. 

For this broad group of category ofh- 
cers the Army has done very little. The 
promotion bill applies only to Regular 
ofhicers—career planning and educational 
opportunities alike—to the permanent 
establishment. The Army appears to be 
curtailing outside schooling for all but 
Regular officers. WD Circular 257 has 
already restricted such special training 
to Regulars and Category I officers. A 
new regulation states: “Category | ofh- 
cers are not to enter on more than five- 
month courses after June 30, 1948.” DA 
Circular 81, 24 March, 1948, providing 
for advanced legal training, limits it to 
Regular officers only! 

The natural reaction of the “category” 
officer is that this change gives him an- 
other reason for getting out soon. Is he 
to continue to carry in his present work 
an equal measure of responsibility and 
then be dropped because of professional 
competition with some officer on the per- 
manent list whose status has enabled him 
to further his professional education? 

Such regulations on the part of the 
Army tend to drive a wedge between 
the Regular and non-Regular officer. It 
is impossible to bring into the Officer 


Corps the solidarity of action or the “one- 





ness” contemplated under the N 


Onal 
Defense Act, and unquestionably (esi; 
able today as much as ever, if this att; 
tude is maintained. The further ¢dyc, 


tion of the efficient and competen: non 
Regular officer is just as essential |» the 
over-all picture as that of the Regula 
ofhcer. Many non-Regular officer. wij] 
be willing to extend their active dut 
after further military education. And 
even after return to civil life, he wi!! be 
just as available as his brother-in-arms 
on the active list in the event of ap 
emergency. 

A highly trained officer is equally 
valuable within or without the Army. 
Witness the hundreds of officers who 
resigned from the Regular Army from 
1925 to 1938 and who immediately re 
turned to active duty under their Re 
serve commissions upon the outbreak of 
hostilities. 


Why the General Apathy? 


Throughout the officer corps of the 
Army, irrespective of source of commis. 
sion, and especially among company- 
grade officers, there is too often to be 
found the feeling of apathy. This atti- 
tude is evidenced by a lack of initiative, 
failure to assume responsibility appro- 
priate to the officer’s grade, a seeming 
willingness to accept mediocre perform- 
ance as an acceptable standard, and a 
definite lack of both personal and pro- 
fessional pride. 

The driving initiative so in evidence 
during the war is now far too rare. Per- 
haps a chief motivating influence is gone 
—we cannot now appeal to a man’s sense 
of survival as the incentive to a high de- 
gree of initiative. Our officers are losing 
the ability to project themselves into a 
situation and visualize the combat re- 
quirements and objectives of their train- 
ing, either in unit or organization train- 
ing, beyond simply the problems of the 
immediate future. Enthusiasm for work 
evidenced by initiative is always essen- 
tial. Unless an officer has a degree of 
enthusiasm for even the most monoto- 
nous of his necessary duties, he cannot 
possibly impart any enthusiasm to the 
men of his command. 


Things to Be Done 


A general improvement of morale 
throughout the Officer Corps of the 
Army, especially among “category” offi- 
cers, would result if the following steps 
were taken: 

Increase the authorized strength of the 
Officer Corps of the Army by extension 
of the integration program. New appli- 
cations should be filed by those officers 
still in the service who wish a Regular 
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tment. Many competent officers 
| to achieve integration simply be- 
of difficulty in obtaining Officer 
uation Reports; their former com- 
lers had become separated from the 
ce or could not be located for some 
er reason. Unfortunately, too, some 
-he most efficient of these officers in 
junior field grade are ineligible for 
mpetitive tour owing to age limitations. 
Conduct also a ruthless program for 
mination of incompetent officers, both 
se on the Regular list as well as the 
itegory” officers. The “inefficiency 
steamroller” caught only 110 Regular 
officers during the year 1947 whose 
names were removed from the active list 
of the Army. This was an all-time high, 
yet to many experienced officers who 
have had broad contact with the present 
Regular Army officer, that figure was 
shockingly low. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the majority of the officers 
thus relieved were lieutenant colonels 
and colonels, and that further action in 
this direction is under way. 


Separation Pay on a Sliding Scale 


Further, provide separation pay for 
non-Regular officers who, after serving 
a minimum period of ten years or more 
are separated from the service owing 
purely to any reduction in officer 
strength. This should be pay and allow- 
ances for a period of one year in the 
grade held at separation. Separation pay 
should be on a sliding scale depending 
on the length of service and should apply 
to all officers regardless of rank. Certain 
factors such as efficiency should be given 
due consideration in awarding such pay. 
Such a provision will give the officer an 
additional incentive to continue on active 
service and also give him a cushion for 
1djustment when he does go out. 

Enact legislation to provide for a non- 
Regular officer on active duty to receive 
a Certificate of Capacity permitting him 
to re-enlist in the first grade if he should 
so elect when his services as an officer 
are no longer required. It will then be 
possible for a competent officer to main- 
tain his military status and not sacrifice 
his “investment” of eight to twelve years 
in the military service by a forced return 
to civil life. 

There should also be a greater use 
made of senior officers of the civilian 
components who have proven their ca- 
pabilities and who are willing to stay on 
active service for a definite period of 
time. These officers could be assigned to 
positions of responsibility in the major 
commands and in the various staffs of 
the Department of the Army. There 


may not be many such officers who are 
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willing to sacrifice income and civilian 
status to accept such assignments, but 
a determined effort should be made to 
seek out and encourage the good ones 
who are willing. Senior officers of the 
civilian components should play a greater 
role in the peacetime operation and plan- 
ning of the Department of the Army, for 
it is the great mass of our citizens who 
provide the power and striking effective- 
ness of our Armies in time of emergency. 

I would also urge permitting all non 
Regular officers to participate fully in 
the educational program of the Army on 
the same basis as Regular officers. 

The United States faces a critical situ- 
ation, one that may eventually demand 
her maximum of military effort. The 
critical problem in the expansion of the 
Army is always the officer problem; we 


need but remember the period 1940-44. 

Recommendations for a further in- 
crease in the Armed Forces before Con- 
gress appear most probable. Success in 
any program of rebuilding the Army will 
depend to a major degree upon the avail- 
ability of trained officers. The necessary 
increase of the officer personnel will 
come largely froin the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. The morale and attitude of the 
non-Regular officers now on extended 
active duty will prove a decisive factor 
in the implementation of such a program. 


The Army cannot function today 
without the non-Regular officer. In the 
event of a further expansion present 
problems will become increasingly seri- 
ous. It is therefore necessary for the 
Army to re-study its whole program as it 
concerns the non-Regular officer. 





Burma 

[Undated] I’m a worrier. | am 
always imagining dangers, and ex- 
periencing them mentally. Many 
never occur, but those that do I’m 
mentally prepared for, so maybe it 
pays. They say the coward dies a 
thousand deaths, the valiant dies 
but once. But possibly the valiant 
dies a thousand deaths, too, if he 
is cursed with imagination. The 
valiant who dies but once must be 
an unimaginative clod, or else he 
has something I can’t understand. 
Enough will power to dismiss from 
his mind all the possibilities of 
trouble and disaster that may oc- 
cur. That would take balance that 
I know I could never attain. I have 
to drive myself through the men- 
tal stress of anticipation. Q: Am | 
by nature a coward? And if so, can 
it not be proved that it is harder 
to be a coward . . . and not quit... 
than a hero? 

To be able to live with the fam- 
ily ... with a free mind . . . | have 
to risk never living with them. 
Probably this thought would never 
occur to a guy of strong character. 

Imagination again. I often dream 
of going down into holes to pull 
the kids out, or looking for them 


*From The Stilwell Papers. Arranged 
and edited by Theodore H. White. Pub- 
lished by William Sloane Associates. 
Copyright, 1948, by Winifred A. Stil- 
well. 





I’m a Worrier™ 
By General Joseph W. Stilweil 


frantically under water. | think of 
situations . . . quite needlessly . . 
that turn my guts to water. Is it 
the same thing that makes me 
worry about covering the flanks, 
about checking on location of 
units, delivery of orders, execution 
of movements, arrival of supplies, 
etc., etc.2 Wouldn't a stable mind 
dismiss the needless worry and con 
centrate on the important things? 
Or must I pay for one by suffering 
the other as well? 

Strangely enough I do not worry 
about my own lot. It never occurs 
to me that my plane will crash or 
that the next bomb has my name 
on it. The possibility occurs to 
me, but it does not weigh on my 
mind at all. I wonder what that 
indicates. 

In connection with the above, 
many things have happened close 
to me in time or space, without 
making any impression of danger 
on me. The plane ahead of mine 
has crashed, the plane behind has 
been shot down, a place has been 
bombed just before my arrival or 
just after my departure. . 
one else, doing just what [ was 
doing, has been a casualty. And 
still no apprehension is created in 
my mind .. . I know how Win 
[Mrs. Stilwell] would explain it, 
but if so, why isn’t everyone taken 
care of? 


.. Some 


























Victory Lies Forward, Too 
By Captain John J. Dalton 


| HOSE OF US WHO HAVE BEEN BAFFLED, HELPLESS AND 
disgusted at the sight of a rifle company pinned down by 
a sniper or scattered small-arms fire rose up to cheer when 
Colonel Branner P. Purdue, in the June 1948 INFANTRY 
Journat, showed us that on the open battlefield “Survival 
Lies Forward.” 

The Colonel attributes the pinned down state of mind 
to training. He blames those constantly reiterated ad- 
monitions of the training field: “Hit the ground when you 
are fired upon” and “Don’t shoot unless you have a definite 
target.” | agree completely. As a private 1 was taught 
these doctrines and as an officer | taught them—until I 
learned better. But those two admonitions sum up the 
reasons for the aggravating lack of aggression displayed 
by some units of our wartime Army. Men have to be 
taught to dig in and they have to learn that ammunition 
may not always be available. But we should have also 
taught them that sometimes digging in is digging a grave 
and that ammunition is issued to be used. 

Let's go back to 1942-43. You are just finishing basic 
training. To test your knowledge you are given a simple 
tactical problem and the choice of two things to do. 

Your company, with its platoons deployed as skirmish- 
ers, is attacking across open ground toward a woods, the 
company objective. At a distance of 600 yards you meet 
small-arms and mortar fire. Do you— 

C1) Hit the ground and try to advance by crawling and 
short rushes, under the cover of the fire of other members 
of your squad and platoon, or do you— 

(2) Stay on your feet and drive in fast, shooting—you 
and the other members of your squad and platoon? 

If you had learned your training lessons well, your an 
swer in 1942 would have been No. 1 and it would have 
been right. But in combat in the summer of 1944 you 
would have been dead wrong, or perhaps just plain dead. 

Under the same situation, which of these two things 
would vou do 


(1) Hold your fire until you saw something definite 
to shoot at, or 

(2) Fire at the woods even though you risked using up 
your ammunition without hitting anyone? 

The soldier in training in 1942 would have chosen 
No. | if he had been true to his training. But by following 
these tactics in combat in 1944, he would never have 
reached the woods, and those that saw his body wouldn't 
have known that he had been a good soldier, faithfully 
following his training and saving his ammunition. 

Just a couple of simple questions incorrectly answered. 
Yet it made the difference between taking an objective or 
filling the field in front of it with American dead. 

The practice of going into assault fire (marching fire) 
regardless of the distance to the objective, be it one 
hundred or eight hundred yards, just as soon as the first 
enemy rifle or machine gun opens would have saved many 








lives and much effort. Yet soldiers who have seen the 
Hollywood version of marching fire (running with the 
rifle held at high port into machine-gun fire and being 
mowed down) find it difficult to believe that marching 
fire properly and vigorously executed will take an ob 
jective with a minimum cost in lives. 

An attack of superior numbers and fire power massed 
against a single point in the enemy line is practically 
irresistible when supplemented by the shock effect of the 
concentrated fire of a rifle company as it moves resolutely 
forward. On the other hand, no amount of support fire 
massed at a single point will take that point if the ad 
vancing riflemen hit the ground and stay there with the 
first burst of fire from the enemy line. 

Our weapons, the Garand and BAR, with their range 
and rate of fire, are ideally suited for this method of at- 
tack. Men moving rapidly forward firing these weapons 
are caught and buoyed up by the spirit and excitement 
of the attack. The noise of their weapons drowns out 
the enemy fire. Literally they are advancing behind a wall 
of their own fire, more effective than the old style artillery 
barrage because they control this fire themselves. It gives 
them something to do. They are hitting back. They are 
not simply walking or crawling and taking it. 

In turn, it has a numbing effect on the enemy. The 
effect is chiefly psychological. The sound and fury make 
the attacking force seem many times its actual size. The 
whine of passing bullets and ricochets cause men to sink 
lower and lower into their foxholes, thus nullifying their 
return fire or making it ineffective. The steady advance of 
the attacking troops disheartens the enemy. Some of them 
think of death or capture and seek to get away. It is true 
that few casualties are inflicted on the defender during 
this stage of the attack; but neither can he inflict many. 
And once the objective is reached, the advantage lies with 
the attacker. 

Marching fire is not feasible in street fighting, in 
thick woods or against pillboxes, but other than these it 
is suited for almost any objective, particularly for attacks 
over open ground or woods with little underbrush. 

Men should be trained to stay on their feet during an 
attack, and bore in under the enemy artillery and mortar 
fire, for even the best artillery takes at least seconds to 
adjust and in those seconds men can move forward many 
yards, the concentration falling behind them. Finally they 
reach a point where the defender can no longer use 
artillery or mortars without endangering his own troops. 
Above all, they should start shooting in the direction of 
the enemy from the first burp of the first gun. 

If these things were taught and understood in training, 
we would have aggressive troops in combat and the for- 
ward thrust of a rifle company would have all the decisive 
authority and unnerving effect of a bayonet against the 
throat. Then our objectives will be taken. 
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Establishment of the WAAC Training Center 
In yuLy oF 1942, THE sITUATION AT have been a desire to make the course “will be no glamour girls playhouse,” he 
; Fort Des Moines could scarcely have so rigorous that it could not possibly be told reporters. The course was to be 
: been termed tranquil. Only two months accused by critics of sacrificing Army based on “sweet reasonableness, clever 


before, Congress had established the standards to feminine weaknesses. It instruction, and old-fashioned disci 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, and al- 
ready, under the spur of the critical mili 
tary need, a Director and several hun- 
dred pioneer members had been selected 
and were converging upon the First 
WAAC Training Center. Immediately 
upon passage of the WAAC bill, Colonel 
Don Faith and his staff of ten Army ofh 
cers shot out of Washington in the race 
to have the Training Center ready when 
the women arrived. They reached Des 
Moines with less than two months to 
spare before opening date. 

Colonel Faith’s basic conception in 
beginning the undertaking seems to 








LIEUTENANT COLONEL MATTIE E. TREAD- 
wet, USAF-Reserve, was a member of 
the first group of Waacs trained at Fort 

Des Moines. She is now a civilian his- 
torian in the Department of the Army, 
Special Staff. This study will be included 
in the Official History of the U.S. Army 
of World War II, prepared by the His- 
torical Division, Department of the Army 
Special Staff, with whose permission it ; : : ais 
appears in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. An early group of Waacs reports to Fort Des Moines for training. 
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pline.” Reporters gathered that few con 
cessions would be made to “feminine 
wnity.and civilian frippery.” Instead, 
r aacs were to live in regulation bar 
racks, keep their shoes shined, shirts 
clean, “hardware” gleaming, ties and 
stocking seams straight. They were to 
have intensive drill, directed calisthen- 
ics, and group games to develop “team- 
work, coordination of mind and body, 
discipline.” They would be taught the 
Army's reasons for the things they were 
required to do. “The American woman 
is the most cooperative human being 
on earth if she fully understands an 
order,” Faith declared hopefully. 
Remodeling and new construction at 
Fort Des Moines began as soon as the 
induction station and reception center 
could be moved. Classrooms were 
erected, stables and plumbing converted, 
bathtubs installed, and partitions built 
between toilets and showers. Separate 
housing had to be provided for the male 
cadre. The rest of the staff arrived 
about 30 May, and consisted of 41 of- 
ficers and 192 enlisted men. The Di 
rector of Training was especially se 
lected by Major Harold P. Tasker, one of 
the “Pre-Planners”; he was First Lieuten 
ant Gordon C. Jones, a former instructor 


at The Citadel. 


Administrative Difficulties 


Direct communication had been au- 
thorized between Colonel Faith and the 
Director, and this proved indeed fortu- 
nate for the Training Center, which 
now began to send by telephone, wire, 
and mail a steady stream of requests for 
action of various sorts. Dayroom furni 
ture was needed, also a Special Services 
officer, two women doctors, a post utili 
ties officer, pictures of uniforms for the 
local press, instruments for the band, 
and money for everything. Boxes of 
training literature had not arrived, nor 
had intelligence test forms. “Area Engi- 
neer's office will not clear the District 
Engineer on the matter of purchasing 
bathtubs locally,” telephoned Colonel 
Faith. “Also please tell Mrs. Hobby I 
saw the Bishop in Des Moines. . . . I 
have obtained shades for the barracks 
but have no money for curtains. .. . 
Has the title for Fort Des Moines been 
decided?” Furthermore, plans for 
WAAC officers’ quarters had been over- 
looked and must be added but three 
mess halls could be deleted. A hostess 
and a librarian were needed for the 
Service Club, also a Red Cross Field 
Director. Unusually skilled classification 
teams must be found to interview and 
classify the women, who might be ex- 
pected to have job experience not often 
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encountered by the Army. The Chief 
of Finance “strenuously objected” to 
furnishing a fiscal officer. The Engineers 
had no capable post utilities ofhcer to 
offer. There was a scare when it was 
thought that all officers of troop age were 
being ordered away by the War De- 
partment. The $20,000 already allotted 
to the Quartermaster, Seventh Corps 
Area, was so restricted that Colonel 
Faith could not use it to purchase many 
of the miscellaneous items needed. 
There was no money for entertaining 
the scores of prominent people who 
desired to view the school. 

These assorted requests, coming as 
they did during the period when 
WAAC Headquarters was struggling to 
establish its own organization and poli- 
cies and to select officer candidates, very 
quickly began to reveal the difficulties 
which the Director's office must face 
as an operating headquarters. Most of 
the fairly minor matters discussed with 
Colonel Faith could have easily been 
decentralized to the Seventh Corps 
Area had the WAAC been in the army, 
but since it was a separate organization, 
all of its funds and personnel allotments 
had to be handled separately and justi- 
fied by the Director's office. 

Except for the establishment of an 
allotment, WAAC Headquarters had 
no control over the selection of men for 
cadre personnel. The Adjutant General 
had directed various Army commands to 
select and send to Des Moines the men 
who would serve as instructors and 
cadre until Waacs could take over. This 
personnel had no sooner reported than 
it was discovered that few if any of the 
instructors were qualified for the exact- 
ing and unprecedented task ahead. The 





Director of Training wrote, “Out .{ 4) 
officers which we requested origi: :\ly 
we got one man who is fitted fo: the 
job at hand. The others are all ing 
their best to fill jobs far beyond ‘heir 
former experience. The new office: . are 
all fine fellows (we are fortunate to |,aye 
gotten no duds) but professionally...” 


Personnel Difficulties 


Furthermore, the personnel thus 
chosen showed a distressing tendency to 
look on the whole affair as a glorified 
Citizens’ Military Training Camp sum 
mer outing. The Director of Training 
wrote to Major Tasker: “One thing, 
Tad, makes me internally madder than 
the very deuce. Of nights, only two of 
us work. . . . There is so much that needs 
to be done and so little time or qualified 
help to do it. It would interest you to see 
the lack of concern or belief that the 
country is at war. Five o'clock is still 
cocktail hour and lunch hour is sacred.” 

As the time grew shorter, it became 
apparent that some deficiencies were in- 
evitable. Requisitions for field and tech- 
nical manuals, circulars, forms, and 
Army Regulations were only partially 
filled or back-ordered, with no assurance 
from unsympathetic Army depots that 
they could be filled within the next six 
months. The post’s two mimeograph ma- 
chines ran continuously to duplicate 
missing material. Funds for certain 
equipment did not arrive on time, and 
neither did some of the faculty. Major 
Tasker wrote, “The lieutenant who was 
to join your force cannot be located. 
Please let me know if others are missing.” 
Even ahead of these difficulties came the 
greatest problem of all, and an unex- 
pected one: Expansion. 


Expansion Plans, Summer of 1942 


In the midst of the WAAC’s hurried 
preparation there occurred an event 
which was to bring great and all but dis- 
astrous changes to all plans. On 13 June, 
the Chief of Staff called into his office 
three Army officers representing the 
Chief of Administrative Services, the Of- 
fice of the Director, WAAC, and the Air- 
craft Warning’ Service. He told them 
that in view of the approaching Army 
personnel shortage, it was his desire that 
every effort be made to organize and 
train personnel of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps at the earliest possible 
date. It was General Marshall's opinion 
that it was possible to have considerable 
numbers in active service a great deal 
sooner than existing plans provided. To 
show how urgent he considered the need, 


he made tentative suggestions for un 
usual measures, distressing to perfection- 
ists. For example, a college with dormi- 
tories might be taken over for the sum- 
mer months. Increased numbers of Army 
officers and men could be assigned briefly 
until Waacs could replace them. If all 
Army ins:ructors were needed for com 
bat troops, personnel of the Army Spe- 
cialist Corps could instruct. Even mili- 
tary school cadets could be used as in- 
structors if necessary, the Chief of St aff 
said. 

All British precedent indicated that 
such a move spelled disaster for the 
WAAC: confusion and hardships with- 
out number had followed from a similar 
attempt to expand the ATS and the 
WAAF before their original plans and 
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s were tested and before the pe- 
needs of women in the armed 

were worked out by experience. 

; of the following year were to show 
General Marshall's decision quite 

ibly changed the course of WAAC 
WAC history, and brought the 
inization closer to the possibility of 
Nevertheless, WAAC expansion 

a calculated risk which the Army's 

ent situation made necessary. In spite 
earlier optimistic estimates, the armed 
ces were now experiencing what his- 
ans called “the Manpower Crisis 
the summer of 1942.” The Army 
Ground Forces was already short more 
in 160,000 men, and only two days 
efore General Marshall’s decision, the 
War Department had admitted the 
either to train units under- 
slow down the 


necessity 
strength activa 

tion of new units, thus jeopardizing 
invasion plans. It was also being forced 
into unpopular measures such as draft 

ing eighteen-year-olds and fathers and 
cutting more deeply into defense in 

dustry and agriculture. On the other 
hand, the WAAC was currently rock 

ing along with its modest prewar plan 
for about 12,000 women in the first 
year—a plan which dated back to the 
days when the Chief of Staff had spoken 
in terms of the “orderly and efficient” de 

velopment of a small Corps capable of ex 

pansion in the event of war. Meanwhile, 
thousands of women were clamoring for 
admittance, and requisitions for over 80, 

000 of them had already been received 
for Army commands, of which at least 
63,000 seemed suitable employ ment; this 
did not include the needs of overseas 
theaters and many other domestic com 

mands which had also shown interest 

Thus, WAAC expansion seemed logical 
in spite of its practical difficulties. The 
\rmy itself was faced with the same ex 

pansion problems, and men were train- 
ing with wooden guns, sleeping in tent 
camps, and wearing clothing often in 

ippropriate to the climate, all with 
greater success than might have been ex 
pected. The WAAC move was never 
theless the greater risk, since men could 
be drafted to face these hardships but 
women would have to volunteer, and 
men’s rules, regulations, clothing, and 
policies were well established w hile those 
for women were yet to be tested. 

Plans for expansion were drawn up 
by the Services of Supply at hasty con 
ferences on 14 and 15 June and sub 
mitted to the Chief of Staff on 17 June. 
The WAAC’s ultimate strength was to 
be increased at least five times, from 12,- 
000 to more than 63,000. Within a year, 
by May, 1943, there would be in the 
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Becoming operational, Waac cooks and KPs manned WAAC mess halls 


field 25,000 instead of the 12,000 pre 
viously planned for that date. And 
within two years, or by April, 1944, 7 
entire 63,000 would be trained and ; 
work. This expansion was believed “a 
all affected divisions of the Services of 
Supply to be possible. 

This plan was approved by the Chief 
of Staff, although it will be seen that 
within three months it, too, was to be 
discarded by the General Staff in favor 
of still greater expansion. 


New Facilities Acquired 


As the first result of the plan, con 
struction at Fort Des Moines was stepped 
up by 20 per cent, and action was taken 
by condemnation to lease Des Moines 
hotels, office buildings, college 
dormitories and classrooms, and even the 


garages, 


local coliseum, so that specialist training 
might be given in the city, leaving more 
room for besic trainees at the Post. Some 
of these facilities were dirty and incon 
venient, and at least one of the hotels had 
previously been used for questionable 
purposes, so that during the next winter 
it was to be somewhat difficult to con 
vince vacationing sailors and soldiers that 
the inmates were not there to furnish 
them the entertainment they had for- 
merly enjoyed in the building. 

A tent camp was set up at Fort Des 
Moines for the additional male cadre, 
and the staff of 41 officers and 191 en 
listed men was increased by the addition 
of 138 more officers and 496 more en 
listed men. These were intended to stay 


until Waacs could 
graduate and replace them. 


only four months, 
Action was 
not taken until 3 July to order these men 
in, so that most arrived at Des Moines 
one jump ahead of the women they were 
to instruct. It was now determined that 
class of 440, 


would be fol 


the first officer candidate 
which began on 20 July, 
125 women weekly 
1300 officers had been 
trained. Officer training time had already 
been cut from three months to six weeks, 
although this obviously provided little 
time for 


lowed by classes of 


until at least 


a woman's adjustments to the 

It had 
first class of enrolled women 
after the first Officer Candidate 
class, without waiting for WAAC ofhicers 
to graduate and assist in their training 


new life. also been decided 
start the 


soon 


Enrolled women would have only four 
in the interests 
of getting them to work more quickly 

Specialist schools clerks, and 
motor would be 
August when the first en 

rolled women graduated from basic train 

ing. Thus it was believed that it would 
be possible as early as 9 November to be 

gin sending three fully trained he adquai 

ters companies, with officers and cadre, to 
field stations each week; and also to train 
and return to their station 300 AWS 
enrolled Waacs weekly. Des Moines 
maximum capacity soon totaled around 
6,000. The Aircraft Warning Service 
and the Services of Supply were to re 
ceive all of the first year’s output. 


WAAC Headquarters thus temporar 


weeks of basic training, 


cooks, 
transport ready to 


function in 
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ily solved the problem of expansion inso 
far as training was concerned. There re 
mained the problems of Recruiting, 
Clothing, and Housing. The Adjutant 
General was charged with WAAC re- 
cruiting, the Quartermaster General with 
clothing, and the Chief of Engineers 





with providing housing. Since the expan- 
sion plan had been concurred in by the 
staff divisions of the Services of Supply 
which supervised these agencies, it was 
mistakenly assumed that all were pre- 
pared to cope with these other phases of 
expansion. 


The First Officer Candidate Class 


On the hot and sticky morning of 
Monday, 20 July 1942, the green parade 
ground at Fort Des Moines was lush with 
grass, daisies, gnats, and members of the 
press. The photographers required the 
most supervision because of their tenden- 
cies toward photographing underwear or 
latrine scenes. There were representa- 
tives of four press associations, 19 news 
papers, four foreign news organizations, 
six motion picture companies, and two 
photo services, plus many well-known 
writers. Also, a number of women re 
porters had resolved to participate in the 
first week of processing in order to reveal 
to the waiting public a woman's every 
sensation as she was converted into a 
soldier. However, because the mounting 
interest of press and public had now 
reached a point of near-hysteria, and be 
cause it was not yet known whether the 
women’s sensations would be printable, 
the press was informed that the post was 
theirs for one day only. After that a two 
weeks’ news blackout was to be enforced 
while the Army and the women became 
acquainted in comparative privacy. This 
step seemed necessary to avoid complete 
disruption of training, but was later be- 
lieved by some staff officers to have 


alienated certain writers and news 
sources. 
Before crowds of interested Des 


Moines citizens, the arriving Waacs were 
whisked from incoming trains to waiting 
Army trucks. At the Fort, processing 
moved efficiently, and included a brief 
physical check, an immediate meal, and 
assignment to one of the four companies. 
Each woman was assigned a bed, a wall- 
locker, a foot-locker, and a metal chair, 
and soon discovered that the Army has 
no bathrooms, only something two flights 
of stairs away, called a latrine. Male com- 
pany officers and cadre clung to their 
Orderly and Supply Rooms, designating 
the first arrivals as barracks guides for the 
rest, and hastily informing all comers 
that only married men with children had 
been given this assignment. 


Uniform Curiosity 


The issuance of uniforms was the 
main interest. Mobilized at the clothing 
warehouse were almost all the sales- 
women and fitters from department 
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stores in Des Moines, and the Waacs 
were passed down an assembly line from 
one curtained booth to the next. The 
underwear and foundation garments 
proved to be of excellent quality, al- 
though the rich mud-brown color of slips 
and panties was slightly disconcerting. 
The morning was not an hour old before 
more was learned about women’s uni- 


forms than had been discovered in the . 


past six months of research. It was im 
mediately apparent that the articles 
shipped to Des Moines by the Philadel- 
phia Quartermaster Depot bore little re- 
semblance to the well-cut designers’ 
model which had been approved by the 
“Pre-Planners.” The heavy cotton chino 
skirts buckled and wrinkled across the 
stomach so that even the slimmest Waac 
presented a potbellied appearance after 
she had sat down once. When Waacs 
walked or marched, the skirts “climbed” 
well above the knee. The hot stiff cotton 
jackets, made in a rough approximation 
of the approved pattern but of men’s ma- 
terials, draped about as becomingly as a 
strait jacket and were of much the 
same texture. Shrieks of dismay arose as 
women tried on the WAAC caps, chris- 
tened “Hobby hats,” which were not only 
unbecoming to many women but also cut 
the forehead and were easily warped, 
crushed, or soiled. Furthermore, the 
Quartermaster size range had apparently 
been set up for a race of giants, and there 
were not enough small sizes in outer 
garments. Extensive alterations were 
necessary to cut down larger sizes, so that 
most of the women emerged with noth- 
ing to wear for a day or two except the 
brown-striped seersucker exercise suits. 
These were button-front dresses worn 
over voluminous bloomers; even when 
the right size they managed to be either 
droopy or skimpy. Worn with tennis 
shoes and round fatigue hats, they looked 
what they were designed to be: sensible 
garments for calisthenics, kitchen police, 
and barracks fatigue duties, but hardly 
fit for public appearance before a battery 
of cameras. However, the cameramen 
were diverted to six or eight women 
whose uniforms fitted without alteration; 
these were placed in the front row for 
platoon pictures or posed beside the post's 


one cannon. In general the pictures 





turned out well, the press and phi 


phers departed, and the first da a 
safely finished. 
The rest of the processing, carried op 


intermittently during the week, c\osely 
followed the Army pattern for men, 
There were simultaneous tetanus, ty. 
phoid, and smallpox “shots.” The Articles 
of War were solemnly explained, 4}. 
though they applied to a Waac only jy, 
the improbable event that she should 
find herself “in the field.” Lessons were 
given in bedmaking, care of clothing and 
equipment, the difference between “f,|| 
out” and “fall in,” the beginnings of close 
order drill, and the other Army orienta- 
tion which for men was usually given at 
reception centers. Women’s intelligence 
was tested by the standard Army Gen 
eral Classification Test (AGCT), and 
their skills classified according to their 
main civilian occupations. 


‘Date with Destiny’ 


On the fourth day, with processing 
completed and the women at last neatly 
uniformed in khaki skirts and shirts. 
Director Hobby addressed the group for 
the first time. She had been at the For: 
since the first day, observing somewhat 
wistfully. Now she spoke words calcu 
lated to remove the military trees and 
reveal the forest; to give the women per 
spective on history and where they now 
stood in it. 

May fourteenth [she told them] is a 
date already written into the histor 
books of tomorrow . . . Longestab 
lished precedents of military tradition 
have given way to pressing need. Total 
war is, by definition, endlessly ex 
pansive . . . You are the first women 
to serve in this auxiliary force with the 
Army of the United States. Never for 
get it. 

You have just made the change 
from peacetime pursuits to wartime 
tasks—from the individualism of ci- 
vilian life to the anonymity of mass 
military life. You have given up com- 
fortable homes, highly paid positions, 
leisure. You have taken off silk and 
put on khaki. And all for essentially 
the same reason—you have a debt and 
a date. A debt to democracy, a date 
with destiny. 

You do not come into a Corps that 
has an established tradition. You must 
make your own. But in making your 
own, you do have one tradition—the 
integrity of all the brave American 
women of all time who have loved 
their country. You, as you gather here, 
are living history. On your shoulders 
will rest the military reputation and 
the civilian recognition of this Wom- 
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Waacs surprised everyone by taking well to military formality : inspections, close order drill, parades, ceremonies and saluting. 
Most complaints were over lack of adequate laundry facilities and the inadequate issue of shirts and skirts. 


en's Army Auxiliary Corps. I have re- 

viewed the papers of every one of you. 

I have no fear that any woman here 

will fail the standards of the Corps. 

From now on you are soldiers, de- 
fending a free way of life. Your per- 
formance will set the standards of the 
Corps. You will live in a spotlight. 
Even though the lamps of experience 
are dim, few if any mistakes will be 
permitted you. 

You are no longer individuals. You 
wear the uniform of the Army of the 
United States. Respect that uniform. 
Respect all that it stands for. Then 
the world will respect all that the 
Corps stands for . . . Make the adjust- 
ment from civilian to military life 
without faltering and without com- 
plaint. 

In the final analysis, the only testa- 
ment free people can give to the qual- 
ity of freedom is the way in which 
they resist the forces that peril free- 
dom. 

As one of the women later said, “It was 
only then that I really knew what I had 
done in enlisting. The lights went on 
and I looked around at the roomful of 
women, and suddenly had no more 
doubts that it was right. My feet stopped 
hurting, and the war and my place in it 
became very real.” 

Months and years later, amid difficul- 
ties as yet unsuspected, Waacs were still 
to be heard quoting, “A debt to democ- 
racy ... a date with destiny. On your 
shoulders, the reputation . . . few if any 
mistakes will be permitted you.” 

From this time on the work began in 
earnest. The women were up at 0530 or 
before in order to be neatly dressed at 
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0600 for reveille, a process which took 
most women somewhat longer than men. 
After making beds, cleaning, and pick 
ing up cigarette butts in the area, the 
women marched to breakfast and then 
began classes which lasted until 1700, 
with an intermission for lunch. After 
supper there was a required study hour, 
and then a session devoted to the wash- 
ing and pressing of uniforms and the 
shining of shoes. 


The Schedule 


The classes contained virtually noth 
ing designed to fit women’s peculiar 
needs, if any; instead, Colonel Faith had 
devised, and the Services of Supply had 
approved, a conventional course mod- 
eled upon men’s courses with the omis 
sion of combat subjects. Women studied 
Military Sanitation and First Aid, Mili 
tary Customs and Courtesy, Map Read 
ing, Defense against Chemical Attack, 
Defense against Air Attack, Interior 
Guard, Company Administration, Sup 
ply, Mess Management, and other fa 
miliar subjects. It was not expected that 
women would ever need to read maps or 
detect a gas attack, but it was believed 
desirable that they should have identical 
training with the men in order to speak 
the Army language. Some courses were 
of course more or less adapted to women; 
the Hygiene course was naturally de 
signed by the local hospital personnel to 
apply to women’s hygiene and anatomy; 
the Army Organization course contained 
vague references to WAAC organization, 
which no one even in Washington un- 
derstood too well; and the Military 
Courtesies course, which set out to per- 
mit no deviations for women, soon ran 


into the inescapable fact that there were 
socially accepted differences for women 
to which the Army must perforce con 
form: for example, women of some re- 
ligions could not remove their hats in 
church as provided for men, and most 
women felt peculiar upon removing hats 
in such places as dining rooms and lob- 
bies; endless commotion was also caused 
when women attempted to open doors 
and show other required courtesies for 
men who outranked them.’ 

Drill of course was without arms, and 
the physical training course was devised 
and conducted by a civilian woman as- 
sistant. 


Women’s Troubles 


As the women learned about the 


*The exact course of study for this summer 
is not given in ASF’s History of Military 
Training, WAAC/WAC Training. A typical 
six weeks’ course, which could not have varied 
much from the original, is given as follows: 

hours 

Military Customs and Courtesy ; 4 

Board and Court Procedure 14 

Care of Clothing & Equipment, Shox 

Fitting . 

Defense against Chemical Attack 

Defense against Air Attack 

Map Reading . Bid tr 

Methods of Training ... s 

Organization of the Army and the WAAC 5 

Leadership ... 10 

Mess Management ...... oe 

Supply (Property Accounting) 15 

Company Administration 55 

Interior Guard 

Current History .. 6 

Classification 

Morale and Special Services 

Mil. Sanitation, First Aid, Pers. Hygiene 

Drill (without arms) 

Physical Training 

Inspection and Ceremonies 

Commandant’s Time 


TOTAL 
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Army, the Army also began to learn the 
many minor yet important items about 
the administration of women which 
could be learned only by experience. 
Oddly enough, these were not the ex- 
pected difficulties which the planners 
had feared, for the women took well to 
drill, were agreeable about inspections 
and did not have hysteria in the barracks 
nor faint at the discomforts of latrine 
ablutions. Instead, unique specific needs 
arose, more practical than psychological. 
For example, on the first day the Waacs, 
as one woman, headed for the laundry 
and ironing boards—a true WAAC pat- 
tern which was not to vary through hun- 
dreds of stations in the field; and it was 
discovered that the number of laundry 
tubs, drying racks, and irons was not ade- 
quate for women. Absence of opporiun- 
ity to iron her clean shirt for the next day 
was to prove a greater morale hazard to a 
woman soldier than any lack of movies, 
camp shows, and pinball machines. 


Furthermore, the allowance of fv 
khaki shirts and three skirts was not ¢on- 
sidered adequate by the women, since 
laundry took a week and neat appearance 
in the sticky hot climate required at least 
one and often two clean shirts daily, so 
that supposed “rest hours” in the eve- 
ning, after the required study period, 
were spent washing, starching, and iron- 
ing shirts. Director Hobby had foreseen 
this event and had argued with the 
Quartermaster General for eight shirts 
apiece but had been refused on the 
grounds that men got only five, some- 
times three, depending on circumstances. 
Most male troops apparently wore fa- 
tigue clothes in training and purchased 
extra shirts if assigned to an office, but 
Waacs could neither wear coveralls in 
classrooms and offices nor purchase extra 
shirts, which were not yet for sale. This 
and later events gave strong support to a 
fact which civilian psychologists had al- 
ready suspected: that a woman's groom- 
ing was vitally connected not only with 
her morale but with her mental health 
and actually with her conduct. 


Similarly, the women felt that the 
Army provided too few brooms, too little 
scrubbing powder, and not enough dust 
cloths. Also, in the first week there was 
much discontent with the physical train- 
ing period early in the morning, followed 
by a ten-minute interval to change into 
uniform and fall out for classes. This 
schedule apparently suited men perfectly 
but women complained that they had no 
time to shower and cool off, and must go 
through the day with perspiration-soaked 
uniforms, shiny faces, and untidy hair. 
Their day was ruined before it started. 
The physical training period was 
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WACS IN EUROPE 

From the day they [the Wacs 
sent to Europe] first reached us 
their reputation as an efficient, 
effective corps continue to grow. 
Toward the end of the war the 
most stubborn die-hards had be- 
come convinced—and demanded 
them in increasing numbers. At 
first the women were kept carefully 
back at GHQ and secure bases, but 
as their record for helpfulness 
grew, so did the scope of their 
duties in positions progressively 
nearer the front.—GENERAL 
Dwicut D. E1seEnnower in Cru- 


sade in Europe. 











changed to the last in the day, which was 
acceptable unless a parade was to follow.” 

The women also suffered somewhat 
from sleeplessness, sore feet, heat and 


-humidity, and from the general lack of 


privacy. Women who had been reared 
in the tradition of modesty were shocked 
to see barracksmates wander about nude; 
WAAC and WAC recruits without ex- 
ception were later to mention, as one of 
the greatest surprises in their, Army ex- 
perience, the discovery of what amazing 
differences existed among respectable 
American women in customs of home 
life, vocabulary, religion, food and drink, 
and culture in general—a discovery to 
which some were never able to adjust 
but which others rated as valuable edu- 
cation for any responsible citizen. 


Entranced with Ceremony 
Other expected difficulties with wom- 


en’s administration did not arise. The 
Waacs took well to drill, and after an 
exhausting day, enthusiastic squads 
could be seen in the summer twilight 
giving themselves extra drill practice. 
One company officer alleged that “they 
learn more in a day than my squads of 
men used to in a week.” Most Waacs 
were entranced with parades and bands 
and ceremonies of all sorts. They were 
not alarmed by the necessity for disci- 
pline and regimentation; their shoes 
were shined, uniforms spotless, beds 
tightly made, foot lockers neat. Neither 
did the female sex prove especially sub- 
ject to catfights and quarrels, but ap- 
peared to be as good comrades as were 
men’s units. 

To one thing only, the women were 
not able to adjust well, then or later, and 


"Certain girdle-minded observers believed 
the women's difficulty was due to the time 
required to get in and out of girdles while 
perspiring damply; however, non-girdle wear- 
ers complained as loudly. 





this was av.y form of Army ineff 
or stupidity or what appeared to be such, 
The exciting publicity about the ( 
and the steep competition for place. had 
prepared women very little for the fact 
the Army lacked wings and a ha 
that the WAAC might be the jews 
papers’ favorite child but was an infant 
stepchild to the Army. The first such 
shock was the caliber of the instruction 
at the Training Center. Ninety per cent 
college women, the Waacs expected 
classes of challenging difficulty. Realiz. 
ing this, WAAC Headquarters had sent 
Military Personnel Division a long ac 
count of the qualifications desired in the 
instructors assigned, saying, “The results 
to be obtained at the WAAC Training 
Center will depend in a large measure on 
the type of instructors which are detailed. 
. Time is too short to permit training 
these individuals after their arrival at 
Fort Des Moines.” Nevertheless, it was 
painfully apparent before the first day of 
classes was over that most of the instruc- 
tors were not teachers, not public speak- 
ers, not college men, and not even ex. 
pert in the subjects they were teaching 
Said a spectator: “The first week they 
were frightened to death, but they 
quickly got over this hurdle through the 
poise and dignity of the women. They 
were mostly young lieutenants, and the 
women’s average age was 29. Women 
often knew more about the subject, and 
an instructor would ask a woman to step 
to the front of the class and tell what she 
knew.” A frightened boy read from a 
manual on military sanitation but was 
unable to pronounce “anopheles.”  In- 
structors in mess management gave hours 
of platitudes about “wrenching” the 


dishes, selecting fresh vegetables, and- 


preparing food attractively. The teachers 
of Company Administration were some 
what better off, being newly commis 
sioned former sergeants who really knew 
the peculiarities of the Morning Report, 
although one of them startled his first 
class by welcoming them with, “Put dem 
hats on de tables.” Others were some 
what better on grammar but had no more 
practical Army experience than the 
women. 
Other Complaints 

There were other similar occurrences 
which the women were unable to under- 
stand. All companies habitually marched 
out to mess at the same time, so that those 
at the end of the line had to stand in the 
hot sun for an hour. The intelligence 
tests were given at 1900 of a stifling sum- 
mer evening immediately after a heavy 
dinner. The summer uniforms proved 
ridiculously hot and unsuitable, with 
five layers. of cloth around the waist and 
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ound the neck. A number of 

-s such as these somewhat under- 

d faith in Army infallibility, and 

the first hint of what was later re- 

edly demonstrated: that Waacs were 

.ble than men to maintain equanim- 

. when confronted with bungling and 

wasting—a trait which some Army 

chologists believed was due less to the 

acs’ sex than to the fact that all were 

lunteers, since male volunteers also 

howed sin ilar impatience as compared 
with draftees. 

[his first class was nevertheless still 
too uncertain as to correct procedure, and 
too eager to please, to be very critical. 
General morale was at unprecedented 
heights. Women stood retreat with tears 
of appreciation in their eyes. They trem- 
bled lest their juvenile company officers 
should give them a gig. They practiced 
their salute on everything that glistened, 
until the officers were forced to flee the 
front walks and skulk down alleys. No 
\rmy omission or discrepancy seemed of 
much importance when weighed against 
the general desire to justify the Army’s 
condescension in admitting women at all. 


Rumors, as Usual 


Toward the end of the six weeks, ru- 
mors spread which sorely tried this mo- 
rale. Every War Department press re- 
lease had said “those who tried most suc- 
cessfully to complete the course will be 
appointed officers. Others who success- 
fully complete the course will be given 
certificates of capacity for future pro- 
motion when vacancies occur.” Unfor- 
tunately, newspapers in summarizing re- 
leases had somehow failed to emphasize 
this important fact, and had given the 
impression that all successful graduates 
would be commissioned at once. Candi- 
dates were now dismayed to discover that 
only a few would receive immediate com- 
missions. To the last woman, they had 
been sent off from home by excited 
friends and relatives who were now ex- 
pecting their graduation and commis- 
sioning on August 28. The misunder- 
standing was so universal that Director 
Hobby, now back in Washington, per- 
sonally pleaded for commissioning of all 
successful graduates at once. This, when 
approved, meant that for several months 
some WAAC officers must be assigned to 


duty as first sergeants and other company 
cadre. 


"Around waist: (1) heavy jersey panties 
(2) a sturdy girdle (3) a heavy jersey slip (4) 
cotton shirt (5) double 8.2 chino waistband 
of skirt, plus for dress: (6) heavy cotton 
jacket (7) double jacket belt. Around neck: 
(1) neckband of shirt (about four layers of 
cotton) (2) mohair tie, and for dress (3) 
jacket collar. 
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THE WAC AT WAR’S END 


No opportunity was overlooked 
to replace men with personnel of 
the Women’s Army Corps, both in 
the United States and overseas. 
The WAC, now in its fourth year, 
presently has a strength of approxi- 
mately 100,000, including 6,000 
officers. Approximately 17,000 are 
on duty in the theaters. The Corps 
also contributed greatly to the criti 
cal shortage of hospital personnel 
by recruiting and training 100 gen- 
eral hospital companies to assist 
Army doctors and nurses in caring 
for the sick and wounded. Train 
ing of WAC personnel was consoli- 
dated at Fort Des Moines in July 
with the closing of the center at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.—From Gen- 
ERAL MarsHacui’s Brenniat Re- 
port, 30 June 1945. 











On the eve of graduation, the group's 
belief in Army infallibility was somewhat 
damaged by the release of the roster of 
class standing, by which relative rank 
was determined.‘ It was immediately evi- 
dent that the women’s idea of what con- 
stituted a woman leader was not the same 
as the men’s idea. There was no quarrel 
with certain choices near the top of the 
list—women whose ability was apparent 
to both man and woman and who were 
later to hold some of the Corps’ most 
responsible positions—and all were 
pleased that only four of the 440 had 
failed to qualify. But other women who 
were later to hold equally responsible 
jobs were listed near the bottom, and 
others who were to prove conspicuously 
worthless officers were near the top. In 
general, to some of the male company of- 
ficers a woman had appeared to be a lead- 
er if she were (1) somewhat mannish in 
appearance and mannerisms, with a good 


*Position on the list was determined by three 
factors: academic grades, company officers’ 
rating, and average of the ratings of eighteen 
platoon members. For this class, academic 
rating did not prove the determining factor, 
since tests had been rather badly constructed 
and scores were closely grouped. (Opinion of 
the WAAC officer assigned to revise these 
tests, Third Officer Mattie E. Treadwell, 
former research technician in test construction 
for the U.S. Civil Service Commission. For 
example, the Mess Management test included 
this: “A cook should bathe once a week. 
True or False?’ Students were never sure 
whether answer was “Yes, at least once’ or 
“No, seven times.) Although the captain's 
rating and the platoon rating supposedly 
counted equally, members rose in class meeting 
to protest the fact that women in the bottom 
third on grades a>1 on platoon rating had 
mysteriously soared to the top third on the list. 


loud voice for drill, or (2) an aggressive 
apple-polisher who spent all her time 
seeking conversation with company ofh 

cers, or (3) young, attractive and full of 
vitality. The latter category had been 
dated enthusiastically by the younger 
company ofhcers and instructors, and 
came out well on the list. Most women, 
on the other hand, disliked both mannish 
women and glamor girls, and despised 
those who sought advancement by apple 

polishing and by dating the officers; a 
woman seemed a leader to another wom 

an if she had a cheerful, unselfish view 

point, maturity of judgment, and a sense 
of humor, plus a faculty for sweeping 
and polishing a little more than her own 
share of the area. This difference in 
male and female standards was later to 
cause some difficulty at stations in the 
field where men selected and promoted 
WAC company and staff officers. Some 
of the inequities in rating were so ob 
vious that inquiry was made by WAAC 
Headquarters as to why so many older 
women had fared so poorly at the hands 
of their company commanders. Since 
some of the company officers were ex 
college boys of 19, this was easily ex 
plained. Said Katherine Goodwin, age 
42: “Capt. B called me in and told me 
I was so old he didn’t see how I could 
have made the journey to Des Moines, 
and that he couldn’t imagine what use 
the Army could ever make of me and 
perhaps I had better go home before | 
got any older.” Lieutenant Colonel Good 
win was later head of some 55,000 Army 
Service Force Wacs. The inquirers con 
cluded that there was no way to raise the 
ranks already given the older women, 
but that the problem would correct itself 


in later classes when women company 
ofhicers replaced the men. 


Graduation day, on 29 August, saw 
436 new WAAC “Third Officers,” all 
with shining new gold bars but no 
WAAC insignia, which the Quarter 
master was laie in procuring. Congress 
woman Edith Rogers delivered the grad 
uation address, and Director Hobby also 
spoke to the women. The Army was 
represented by The Adjutant General, 
General Ulio, and the Commanding 
General of the Seventh Corps Area, Gen 
eral Uhl. General George Marshall per 
sonally wrote out a congratulatory tele 
gram for Director Hobby, saying, “Please 
act for me in welcoming them into the 
Army. This is only the beginning of a 
magnificent war service by the women of 
America.” 

Meanwhile, with less fanfare, the first 
enrolled class had already graduated, and 
the WAAC was now ready for assign 
ments in the field. 
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[HE ACTION OF GENERAL WILLIAM TE 
cumseh Sherman in refusing to accede 
to President Lincoln’s request that 
Thomas W. Knox, the New York Her 
ald reporter whom Sherman had court- 
martialled for violating censorship regu- 
lations, be permitted to return to Sher- 
man’s command as a correspondent, was 
notice to all newspapermen and editors 
that Sherman was now in a position to 
make his decisions stick. In later years 
General Henry W. Slocum was to credit 
Sherman's energy in prosecuting Knox 
as the cause for a radical change in the 
deportment of war correspondents in the 
West. Unfortunately none of the many 
commanders who came and went in the 
Army of the Potomac was a Sherman. 

Grant felt no great compulsion to con- 
trol the press. Franc B. Wilkie, a re- 
porter who could be as critical of his col- 
leagues as of Sherman and other gen- 
erals, reported that “whisky flowed for 
correspondents” when Grant had taken 
command in the West in 1862. And 
General Slocum noted that the ubiqui- 
tous correspondents had “become more 
independent and more defiant of military 
authority” month by month. Sherman 
stopped all of that. A year after Vicks- 
burg he could write to his brother that 
“newspapermen are afraid of me.” 

He was also becoming somewhat rec- 
onciled to the ways of the press. Ap- 
parently the advice of his wife, brother, 
father-in-law, Halleck and Grant to be 
tolerant and forgiving even in the face 
of unjust and irresponsible stories in the 
newspapers had some effect. 

He, who had once told a Memphis 
newspaper editor that he desired no pub- 
licity, now happily clipped the news- 
paper account of a dinner at which he 
had been feted in Memphis that besi 


suited him and sent it to his brother, 
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Senator John Sherman in Washington. 
But the old fear of personal publicity 
hadn't entirely departed. “I don’t want 
to rise or be notorious,” he wrote his 
brother, “for the reason that a mere slip 
or accident may let me fall, and I don't 
care about falling so far as most of the 
temporary heroes of the war.” If report- 
ers and editors asked his brother for in- 
formation about him he would prefer 
that only the “most brief and general 


items” be revealed. “. . . leave the re- 
sults to the close of the war or of my 
career. .. . | know I stand very high with 


the army, and feel no concern on that 
score. Today I can do more with Admiral 
Porter or the Generals than any other 
general officer out West except Grant, 
and with him I am as a second self.” 


Outwitting the Press and the Enemy 


He took large satisfaction in his success 
in keeping the newspaper correspond- 
ents from accompanying his forces on the 
raid on Meridian, Mississippi. To his 
wife he commented: “Had I tolerated a 
corps of newspaper men how could | 
have made that march a success? Am I 
not right? And does not the world now 
see it?” He observed that the two most 
successful of his campaigns had been 
expeditions on which newspapermen 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
These were the raid on Arkansas Post 
after the failure at Chickasaw Bayou, 
and the Meridian expedition. These 
statements were to lead Liddell Hart, an 
admirer of the General's strategic and 
tactical genius but a sometimes caustic 
critic of his public relations policies, to 
observe that for Sherman, “to have out- 
witted both the enemy and the press was 
balm indeed.” . 

In a letter to General George H. 


Thomas, commenting on the request of 


Sherman and the Press 


By John B. Spore 


Had | tolerated a corps of newspaper men how could I have made 


that march a success? Am | not right? And does not the world see it? 


a subordinate general for permission to 
suppress the sale and circulation of cer- 
tain newspapers in his command, Sher 
man took the position that it was impos 
sible: “. . . in human nature there is so 
much of the mule left that prohibition 
of a newspaper increases its circulation. 
So long as the freedom of the press is one 
of the foundation stones of our Govern 
ment, I think we must allow it to work 
out its solution, the reductio ad absurdum 
of the mathematician.” 

In this letter Sherman added a new 
(for him) conclusion as to the cause for 
the iniquities of the press. He had dis 
covered that the owners and editors were 
the responsible parties. “If General Mil 
roy finds anybody selling mischievous 
matter within the sphere oi his authority 
he might give him a good sound thrash- 
ing or put him in the stocks, but he can 
not reach the editors who make money 
in New York or Chicago or Louisville by 
pandering to the tastes of certain 
cliques,” he wrote Thomas. 

And then he added his estimate of the 
situation: 

As the press has now more power than 
the Congress that makes our laws, we 
are now going through the expensive 
natural process which will result in no 
Jaw at all . . . and it is probable it will 
produce the result which history demon- 
strates in other similar cases, that the 
people will discover that it is better to 
curtail the liberty of the press as well as 
the liberty of speech, and devise some 
proper punishment for falsehood and 
slander in newspapers as is partially the 
case with individuals. 


Still Leary of the Press 


He was still leary of the harm the 
press could do his Army. He told Gen- 
eral Schofield at Knoxville to “try and 
get rid of those newspaper reporters; they 
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He wrote Colonel James B. Fry 

the damned newspaper mongrels 

' determined to sow dissension 

orever their influence is felt.” And he 

noted that Thomas was complaining that 

he was having the old trouble with pub- 

licity-minded subordinate commanders 
who played up to the correspondents. 

When a rumor swept his Army, then 
advaneing on Atlanta, that he had pro- 
hibited the transmission of mail to and 
from the Army, Sherman issued a memo- 
randum denying the rumor and en- 
couraging his officers and men to “keep 
up the most unreserved correspondence 
with their families and friends.” He did 
take the opportunity, however, to note 
that he was discouraging that class of 
men who followed the army “to pick up 
news for sale, speculating upon a species 
of information dangerous to the army 
and to our cause, and who are more used 
to bolster up idle and worthless officers 
than to notice the hard working and 
meritorious, whose modesty is generally 
equal to their courage, and who scorn to 
seek the cheap flattery of the press.” 

The man the New York Herald had 
sent as a replacement for Knox, David P. 
Conyngham, thought the statement “un- 
worthy of Sherman.” He had the power 
to handle the correspondents without 
making snide remarks about them, Con- 
yngham argued. “Intelligent corre- 
spondents had too much respect for 
themselves and their papers to write 
anything derogatory to the interest of the 
Army, and if they did, he [Sherman] 
had his redress in his own hands.” 
Conyngham thought Sherman would 
have been on firmer ground if he had 
simply prohibited correspondents from 
accompanying the Army. But he didn’t 
do that, Conyngham thought, because 
“he knew too well that the war was a 
matter of history and public interest; that 
the country . . . would not allow the 
press to be gagged.” 

Conyngham noticed that “even Sher- 
man’s own staff with the exception of 
one or two censured this order.” Some 
of the less capable officers, especially 
those who loved the authority of the uni- 
form, took advantage of Sherman’s mem- 
orandum to make life unbearable for cor- 
respondents, Conyngham noted. This 
caused some of the correspondents to 
leave the Army. Conyngham himself 
stuck it out. ' 


Sherman as a Reporter 


Correspondents in Louisville, includ- 
ing William F. G. Shanks of the Asso- 
ciated Press, one of the better news- 
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papermen, wired Sherman for news 
about the capture of Atlanta. In reply 
Sherman sent the famous “Atlanta is 
ours and fairly won” sentence along 
with, in Shanks’ own words, “a brief and 
graphic report of the flank movement— 
one of the most admirable narratives I 
remember to have ever read.” Shanks 
thought so much of Sherman’s report that 
he wrote a long criticism of it which he 
tried unsuccessfully to get the New York 
Herald to publish. In his article Shanks 
endeavored to show that Sherman “had 
mistaken his vocation” and “ought to 
have been a war correspondent.” Real- 
izing that such advice would elicit the 
General’s scorn, Shanks observed that he 
supposed “Sherman would have been 
mortally offended at such language.” 
Nevertheless, he would advise Sherman 
“by all means to go into the newspaper 
business.” In later years Shanks was to 
believe that much of Sherman’s dislike 
for newspapermen was affected. If Sher- 
man had no one to write about him he 
wrote about himself, as witness some of 
his orders and his addresses to his troops 
which were really “puffs,” Shanks wrote. 
His final judgment was that “Sherman, 
with all his affected contempt for the 
press, is more indebted to it than any 
other officer in the Army.” 


Words and Actions 


Just how far would Sherman have 
gone in controlling the press had he had 
the responsibility and power? Despite 
his most extreme statements he would 
not have closed down every newspaper, 
magazine and printing house in the land 
and gone in for an orgy of book burning. 
When he told Shanks that he thought 
the Government could well afford to pur- 
chase all the printing presses in the coun- 
try at the price of diamonds and destroy 
them, and that all the war correspond- 
ents should be hung as spies, he was not 
expressing his reasoned judgment. Sher- 
man liked to talk and he talked easily 
and brilliantly, as even his critics con- 
ceded. But he also often talked more 
than was wise and without carefully 
weighing his words against his reasoned 
opinions. In his more thoughtful mo- 
ments Sherman recognized the place of 
the Fourth Estate in a society of free 
men. He could be cordial and helpful to 
newspapermen. Villard remembered that 
in the heat of the third day of the battle 
of Shiloh, Sherman had “favored me 
with a succinct, clear, very frank, and 
strictly truthful account of his own 
varied fortunes on Sunday and Monday, 
as well as those of other division com- 
manders of Grant in their relations with 
him.” Sherman’s dislike for newspaper- 


men was hardly affected; he had been too 
severely hurt by them for this to be the 
case. To attempt to analyze Sherman’s 
deepest motives is no simple task. As 
Lloyd Lewis has so brilliantly shown, 
Sherman had a New England con- 
science, a Westerner’s free and easy 
tongue, and an artist's sensibility to har- 
mony and perfection. He met few news- 
papermen who measured up to his stand 
ards; that many of them were content to 
write what news they could get without 
making an effort to get the full story, that 
some of them were irresponsible and 
didn’t concern themselves with accuracy 
or the effect their partial accounts would 
have on the people in the North, the 
Army or the enemy, disturbed the artist 
and Puritan in Sherman. He could not 
stand idly by and condone stupidity, ir- 
responsibility and deceit. It is quite true 
that Sherman did issue glowing reports 
to his troops. That he did so was a mark 
of superior leadership. Not the least of 
a commander's duties is to extoll the feats 
of courage and hardships performed by 
his command and to praise his men for 
their successes. The whole system of 
unit and individual citations, commenda 
tions and medals is based on that duty 
of a commander. Some of Sherman’s 
messages to his troops merit a close study 
by modern commanders. That they could 
be interpreted as being personal “puffs” 
was either incidental to their full design 
or due to the distorted imaginings of the 
jealous or overly suspicious outsider. 


Preparations for the March 


Only a few correspondents accom 
panied Sherman on the march from At 
lanta to the sea. Conyngham for one 
was with Sherman to the end, serving, 
he wrote, as “volunteer, aide-de-camp and 
war correspondent.” The Chicago Tri 
bune carried much delayed stories signed 
by its “own correspondent.” 

Unlike his preparations for the abor- 
tive Vicksburg campaign of the winter 
of 1862-63, Sherman issued no orders di 
rectly forbidding correspondents to ac 
company the expedition. One prepara 
tory order issued a few days before the 
burning of Atlanta which directed that 
“all surplus servants, non-combatants, 
and refugees should now go to the rear, 
and none should be encouraged to en 
cumber us on the march,” would seem to 
ban correspondents as noncombatants. 
Perhaps his previous comments on the 
subject and the general coldness ac- 
corded correspondents within his lines 
had accomplished what direct prohibition 
could not do. In any event, the news 
papermen knew that there would be 
few chances to file dispatches either by 
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telegraph or by mail from the time Sher 
man cut all communications with the 
North and his arrival on the Atlantic 
coast. Editors are inclined to take a dim 
view of reporters who stay out of touch 
with the home office for long. A cold 
weighing of the prospect of not being 
able to dispatch news for a considerable 
period may have deterred some corre- 
spondents. 

\nd preparations for the expedition 
did not go unnoticed in the press. 


Secrets Published 


Che Indianapolis Journal in a sudden 
burst of ill-judged journalistic enterprise 
published a reasonably accurate account 
of Sherman's strength and intentions. 
Other Northern papers picked up the 
story and in Washington the War De 
partment buzzed with indignation. C. A. 
Dana, the Assistant Secretary of War, 
telegraphed Sherman the gist of the 
story. Grant, at City Point, Virginia, 
wired Secretary of War Stanton that the 
story was the “most contraband news | 
have seen published during the course of 
the war.” 

It was Sherman's own fault, the sensi 
tive and unpredictable Secretary replied. 
He and his officers talked too much. 
Sherman himself had “not been very 
guarded in his own talk,” Stanton wired. 
“Matters not spoken aloud in the [War] 
Department are bruited by officers com- 
ing from Sherman’s army in every West- 
ern printing office and street. If he can- 
not keep from telling his plans . . . and 
his staff are permitted to send them 
broadcast over the land, the Department 
cannot prevent their publication.” 

Grant's response was to send an in- 
spector to see who was doing the talking. 
His own preliminary investigation made 
it appear that the information was com- 
ing from officers stationed in Chatta- 
nooga. If his inspector caught the cul- 
prits, he would, Grant wrote, “send them 
to the Dry Tortugas for duty without 
commands for a while, as a warning to 
the others that they are not to report 
military movements in advance of their 
being made.” 


Sherman Calm 


Sherman remained calm. He wired 
Dana to counter the story by planting 
other stories “calculated to mislead the 
enemy—such as ‘Sherman's army has 
been much re-enforced, especially in the 
cavalry, and he will soon move by several 
columns in circuit, so as to catch Hood's 
army; ‘Sherman's destination is not 
Charleston, but Selma [Alabama] where 
he will meet an army from the Gulf.’” 

Sherman had worked too long and too 


hard getting the permission of Grant, 
Stanton and Lincoln to make the march 
to the sea to let unfavorable newspaper 
publicity give his superiors an excuse for 
stopping him. However, his equanimity 
might have been considerably dislodged 
if he had known of Stanton’s telegram 
implying that Sherman’s own voluble 
tongue was informing the enemy—and 
making newspaper headlines. 
Dangerous as the publication was, it 
seems to have been of little help to the 
hard-pressed Confederates. Rebel corre- 
spondence of the time was reporting as 
rumors reasonably correct accounts of 
Sherman’s strength and intentions. If 
Hood and other Confederate leaders 
could have believed the rumors they 
might have been able to stop him. But 
they remained unconvinced until too 
late that Sherman could dare to cut 
himself off from all communications to 
the north and strike across Georgia. 
Sherman’s march to the sea became 
the stuff of legend from the day he cut 
the telegraph wires and ordered his corps 
to advance. His disappearance from view 
was a signal for world-wide newspaper 
speculation as to his whereabouts and 
his objective, and the possibilities of his 
success or failure. The English marvelled 
at the news. The British Army and Navy 
Gazette said he was doing either “one of 
the most brilliant or one of the most 
foolish things ever performed by a mili- 
tary leader.” The London Herald said 
failure would make him “the scoff of 
mankind” while success would put him 
on a pedestal as high as those of Na- 
poleon and Hannibal. The American 
press, north and south, reacted in a typi- 
cally American manner. Speculation, 
rumors, and hints that editors knew more 
than they could print was the fare of 
the readers of New York, Chicago and 


Richmond newspapers. 


Reaction of Confederate Press 

The Southern newspapers greeted the 
news that he had left Atlanta for an un- 
known destination on the Atlantic or 
Gulf coasts with declarations that it was 
a foolish venture, sure to fail. The Geor- 
gia newspapers opened the press side of 
the campaign with derisive comments on 
its madness, swung over to issuing clarion 
calls for every Georgian to rise up in 
arms against the invader—and then cre- 
ated confusion in readers’ minds with 
simultaneous announcements that while 
Sherman's men and mules were dying of 
starvation and sickness, the “Attila of the 
West” was stripping the countryside bare 
of corn, sweet potatoes, cattle and hogs. 
It finally subsided into mutterings about 
the incompetence of General Hood, Jef- 





ferson Davis, Governor Brown anc othe; 
convenient scapegoats. 

Until the Richmond papers cauyht op 
to the fact that the sole means the North 
had of getting news from Sherman was 
through the Southern newspapers they 
printed every bit of intelligence they 
could get out of Georgia. The Rich »nond 
Whig, overconfident until the very end 
that Sherman would not succeed (or art 
fully simulating a confidence it did not 
have), commented on November 29 thar 
it was “amusing to read the Yankee 
papers, lately received, with their flam 
ing headlines” claiming exclusive news 
of Sherman that was nothing more than 
a rewrite of material plucked from the 
Richmond newspapers. The Whig ap 
proved a comment by the Richmond Ex 
aminer to the effect that Southerners had 
“magnified beyond the limit of common 
sense” the importance of Sherman's op 
erations. The Whig felt sure that an 
army would rise up in front of Sherman 
to hold him while Hood struck him from 
the rear. On November 30 it asserted 
that while Sherman might take Macon 
he would never get to Augusta, Savan- 
nah or Charleston. 

On the very next day the Whig car 
ried conflicting dispatches from news- 
papers published in those three cities. 
The Savannah News was sure that Sher 
man was aiming for Savannah. The 
Charleston Mercury was equally certain 
that he was headed for Charleston. Only 
the Augusta Constitutional felt differ 
ently; it was pretty obvious, it thought, 
that Sherman was going to by-pass Au- 
gusta. Impelled to straighten out the 
confusion these dispatches would create 
in his readers’ minds, the Whig editorial 
ist shrewdly belabored what by that time 
was becoming obvious and ventured to 
forecast that Sherman was gradually ap 
proaching the Atlantic coast. 

The next day the Whig was critical of 
Hood. It is “vexatious to find him [Sher- 
man] getting off so cheaply,” it cried, 
especially since the South had been told 
his “march would be more disastrous 
than Napoleon’s from Moscow.” The 
Whig still didn’t think Savannah would 
be captured though it conceded that 
Sherman would reach the sea in “com 
parative safety.” Its prophecy that Sher- 
man’s forces would then be transported 
by sea to Virginia could not have been 
pleasant reading for the citizens of the 
Old Dominion. 

By December 21 the Whig maintained 
that although the “Yankee journals’ were 
claiming that Savannah had been cap- 
tured, it simply wasn’t possible. Sher 
man’s luck would eventually run out, it 
reassured: its readers, aad then Sher 
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s scalp would hang alongside those 
ther Northern generals who had 
4. But the day after Christmas the 
ig announced that Savannah was be- 

. evacuated. 


Reaction of Northern Press 

(he Northern newspapers were in fine 

n throughout the campaign. Rumors, 
yeculation and what few facts became 

vailable all added up to success and the 

newspapers made the most of it. The 
headlines of the New York Herald were 
paeans of ecstasy most of the time. On 
November 10 it commented on the In- 
dianapolis Journal report that Sherman 
was marching to Charleston by saying 
that. if true, it would be the “master 
stroke” of the war and an operation 
worthy of Sherman’s “genius.” 

On November 15 it headlined its 
story: “Sherman’s Grandest Campaign.” 
“Where is he going?” it asked and had 
answers ready for its expectant readers. 
First he would march to Andersonville 
to free the Union soldiers imprisoned in 
the prisoner-of-war camp. That, the 
Herald declared, was a “fixed fact.” But 
after Andersonville the Herald wasn't 
so sure. It might be Mobile, Savannah 
or Charleston. The “fixed fact” squared 
with Sherman’s sentiments but not his 
tactics, and Andersonville was by-passed. 
The false hopes the Herald's assertion 
raised in the hearts of mothers who had 
sons incarcerated and starving in Ander- 
sonville prison can only be surmised. 

During the rest of November the 
Herald’s headline writer let go with his 
most moving stock of verbs and ad- 
jectives. On the 17th he headed the 
story: “Sherman’s Mysterious Move- 
ments.” On the 23d it was: “Sherman 
Advances into Heart of Rebellion.” On 
the 24th he had Sherman “Piercing the 
Heart of the Rebellion.” The next day 
he discarded the overworked simile to 
declare that Sherman was “Dividing the 
South.” On the 26th it had become “The 
Gallop Through Georgia.” Such exer- 
tions overtaxed the writer's vocabulary if 
not his imagination, and for several days 
the headlines were hardly worthy of the 
art. The low point in this period was 
this pedestrian effort on November 29: 
“More on the Georgia Campaign.” By 
December 2d he had recovered his en- 
thusiasm and the Herald intrigued its 
readers with “The Lost Army in Geor- 
gia.” Two of the many subheads under 
this seductive, if not misleading, an- 
nouncement cleared matters up. They 
were most reassuring—“His Army is 
Everywhere” and “Mystery to Rebels.” 
By December 14 it had learned that Sa- 
vannah was the destination and the Her- 
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ald then published a map under the 
head: “Where General Sherman Is Com 
ing Out.” 

On the day after Christmas, the day 
the Richmond Whig had been forced to 
admit that Savannah was lost, the Her 
ald proclaimed: “Sherman—His Christ 
mas Gift to the Nation.” This headline 
was based on Sherman’s note to Lincoln 
presenting the “city of Savannah, with 
one hundred and fifty heavy guns and 
plenty of ammunition, also about twenty- 
five thousand bales of cotton.” But the 
Herald's headline man had to give the 
bows on that story to his opposite number 
on the lusty Chicago Tribune. The Chi 
cagoan produced the heading: “Our 
Military Santa Claus.” 

Horace Greeley’s erratic New York 
Tribune was subdued, cautious and un- 
enthusiastic throughout most of the cam- 
paign. On December 10 it warned of 
“A Formidable Army in His Front” and 
on the 26th—the day the other papers 
were hailing the “Christmas Gift”—the 
Tribune, in a mortifying example of be 
labored emphasis, sniffed in a prominent 
subhead: “Hardee's Army Make Their 


Escape”—from Savannah. 


Reactions of the Army 

Almost unmindful of the effect their 
march was having on the English-speak- 
ing world, Sherman and his Army rum- 
bled across Georgia. Occasional copies 
of Southern newspapers gave them an 
idea of the consternation with which 
Southerners greeted the news that the 
South was being split. Sherman was pro- 
voked when a Savannah paper, picked 
up on the line of march, was found to 
have a story from the Chicago Times of 
an earlier date which gave the strength 
of his units. Another Savannah paper 
quoted in full Sherman's special order 
that promulgated the march from At- 
lanta. This wrested from Sherman bitter 
words directed at “newspaper men every- 
where,” his new assistant adjutant and 
personal secretary, Major Henry Hitch- 
cock recalled. Hitchcock does not say 
whether this violation of security led 
Sherman to investigate the possibility of 
its source being within his own Army. 
Internal security and the safeguarding of 
classified papers is a command function. 
It is worth noting that Sherman, always 
quick to pounce on the press for publish- 
ing contraband news, did not, so far as 
the record shows, check up on his own 
internal security to stop leaks. There 
was even some truth to Stanton’s state- 
ment that “Sherman talked too much.” 

At Savannah the Army got its first 
look at Northern newspapers. Hitchcock 
recalled that “it was the oddest feeling in 


the world to see the New York papers 
again—one felt as if he had been buried 
alive and resurrected . . . and it was still 
more odd to look over the files and read 
the absurdly would-be-wise speculations, 
. the lying stories of all sorts, which 
our own papers had about us Cin a dif 
ferent spirit of course) as well as the 
rebel.” The New York Herald, Hitch 
cock noted, had an inaccurate map of the 
march of General Slocum’s wing “which 
carefully avoided the actual line that col 
umn took in a manner lovely to see.” 


Through the Carolinas 


The march of the Army from Savan 
nah through the Carolinas was a much 
more difficult operation than the advance 
frém Atlanta to the coast. Yet it never 
excited the attention of the people as did 
the better known feat. Not only did the 
Army have to cross river after river and 
slosh its way through jungles of mud, 
but the enemy was more dangerous, too, 
especially after General Joseph E. John 
ston was taken out of retirement and 
placed in command of Confederate 
forces facing Sherman. Several bitter 
and stubborn delaying actions were 
fought by the Confederates. On the 
whole Sherman’s press relations re 
mained good. Hitchcock remembered 
how the Army’s headquarters laughed 
over a story in a New York newspaper 
about a battle near Cheraw, South Caro- 
lina, in which Sherman's Army “experi 
enced great disaster.” It was a battle, 
Hitchcock reported, that Sherman’s 
headquarters hadn’t heard about until 
the newspaper informed them of it. 
When another newspaper story said that 
a “rout had been imminent” near Ben 
tonville when Johnston struck at Sher 
man’s left wing with his whole force, 
Hitchcock called the story false: “a rout 
was not imminent nor in prospect at any 
time.” And from Raleigh in April he 
wrote in a letter: “Somehow or other 
there are ever so many ‘own correspond 
ents’ along with us, and I refer you for 
particulars about Raleigh to the New 


York papers.” 


Time of Good Feeling 

It was the high tide of Sherman's war 
time relations with the press. While he 
could and did snort in derision over re- 
ports of battles that hadn't been fought 
or over dangers that hadn't existed, he 
seemed content to suffer the presence 
of correspondents with his Army. A 
number had joined him at Savannah for 
the march through the Carolinas. 

If it hadn’t been for the assassinaticn 
of Lincoln and the high-riding tactics of 
the radicals, led by Secretary of War 
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Stanton, Sherman might have finished 
the war without having another run-in 
with the press. As it turned out, his 
bitter differences with Stanton over the 
terms of surrender he offered Johnston 
were all aired in the press at the instiga 
tion of the Secretary of War—to Sher 
man’s disadvantage and discredit. 

Sherman’s known friendliness for the 
people of the South and his opposition to 
giving the Negro full political freedom 
frightened the radicals, led by Mr. Stan- 
ton, especially in view of his great and 
growing popularity in the North. Sher 
man’s acknowledged error in embracing 
other than military considerations in the 
terms of surrender he gave Johnston (al 
though he had sound grounds for think- 
ing they would have been fully accept 
able to Mr. Lincoln had he been living ) 
gave Stanton a chance to deflate Sher- 
man’s reputation and turn the hounds of 
the press on his heels. 


Stanton’'s Distortions 


Stanton went further than merely in- 
forming the press that Sherman’s terms 
were unacceptable. He released to the 
press certain correspondence and orders, 
and selected parts of such papers (some 
of which Sherman had never seen) as 
tended to suggest that Sherman was trai- 
torous, that he was helping Jeff Davis 
to escape the country, and that he hoped 
to make himself Lincoln's successor. 

The part the press played in this vili 
fication of Sherman’s reputation was in- 
direct. There is no evidence that the 
newspapers which made the most over 
Stanton’s mixture of half-truths and 
falsehoods made any attempt to discover 
the whole truth. In extenuation of the 
press it may be said that a newspaper in 
time of war is not necessarily in a position 
to question the official statements and re- 
leases of a Secretary of War, especially 
when the subject is of such a delicate na- 
ture as surrender terms to be offered the 
enemy. 

Sherman realized that the press was 
the victim of Stanton’s machinations. To 
Grant he wrote that the editor of The 
New York Times fairly and logically 
called him insubordinate in view of the 
“singular document” released by Mr. 
Stanton. While he actively and publicly 
resented the Secretary of War's state- 
ments and actions he did not directly 
blame the press. When he arrived at 
Alexandria, across the river from Wash- 
ington, with his Army, he sent a note 
across to a friend asking him to “let some 
newspaper know that the vandal, Sher- 
man, is encamped near the canal bridge 

. where his friends, if any, can find 
him. Though in disgrace, he is un- 
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tamed and unconquered.” And to an- 
other friend he wrote: “I dare the War 
Department to publish my official letters 
and reports. I assert that my official re- 
ports have been purposely suppressed, 
while all the power of the press has been 


malignantly turned against me.” 


Sherman Clears Himself 


He welcomed an opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War and 
there he took pains to denounce Stan- 
ton. And he publicly refused to greet the 
Secretary of War when he mounted the 
reviewing stand in front of the White 
House at the conclusion of the great vic- 
tory parade on May 24, 1865. 

A few days later Sherman’s own re- 
port of his negotiations with Johnston 
were published in a Washington news- 
paper. Democratic Party papers through- 
out the land began to question Stanton’s 
motives and actions. There was even 
talk that the Democrats would nominate 
Sherman as their candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1868. But he resented both the 
Radicals and the Copperheads. He asked 
Grant to tell President Johnson that 
“newspaper gossip of my having Presi- 
dential expliurban is absurd and offensive 
to me, and I would check it if I knew 
how.” He wiped the dust of Washington 
off his feet and returned to Ohio. 


Commander of the Army 


In his postwar years, as commander of 
the Army and as a retired soldier, Sher- 
man became much of a social lion and 
was, for a number of years, possibly the 
most popular after- dinner speaker on the 
American scene. At these dinners and 
at the innumerable encampments of the 
veterans’ organizations, Sherman would 
speak his mind in his blunt fashion. And 
the press would faithfully report his re- 
marks. This sometimes led to trouble 
and controversy in the press; persons 
criticized by Sherman would take ex- 
ception to his words and Sherman would 
find it necessary to document his state- 
ments. As he grew older he grew milder 
and his frequent criticisms of the press 
became almost sentimental, as though he 
loved the press for its incorrigibility. In 
a speech at St. Louis on the Vicksburg 
campaign he brought laughter from his 
audience by remarking: “You citizens 
do not understand it at all, for I have 
never yet seen a newspaper account of it 
that approximates the truth.” 

The growing mildness of his feud with 
the newspapers was reflected in a speech 
to veterans in which he said military 
fame was “to be killed on the field of bat- 


tle and have our names spelled wrong in 


the newspapers.” His two most { 
epigrams weren't made to news 
men. The “War is hell” statement 

even made in so many words. He acty. 
ally said, in an impromptu speech to 
veterans at Columbus, Ohio: “There js 
many a boy here today who looks on wa; 
as all glory, but, boys, it is all hell.” The 
Ohio State Journal dutifully included 
Sherman’s remarks in its account of the 
day’s proceedings. How it was short 

ened into “War is hell” and entered the 
common language is a bit of untraceable 
folklore. The other famous statement 

“I will not accept if nominated and wil] 
not serve if elected” was written at his 
desk in his study while a telegraph mes 
senger stood by waiting for it. Sherman 
always ridiculed the idea that he should 
run for the Presidency. He once told his 
brother-in-law : 

“It’s simply absurd. I wouldn’t think 
of it for the fortieth part of a second. | 
lead a peaceful life here and if I ran fo: 
President I'd wake up some mornine 
and find all over the newspapers that I'd 
poisoned my grandmother. Now you 
know I never saw my mother’s mother, 
but the newspapers would say I killed 
her and prove it.” 


nous 


aper- 


asn't 


Memoirs Excite Controversy 


In 1874 he remarked in a letter to a 
friend that all of the histories of the war 
so far written “are based on the news- 
paper reports, which were necessarily 
hasty and imperfect.” He added that he 
had begun a manuscript of his own and 
had copies of all his reports and letters 
but was reluctant to “have them printed 
lest it should involve me in personal con 
troversies.” 

Nevertheless, he did complete his 
Memoirs, which were published in 1875. 
As he had expected controversy devel. 
oped. Friends of Grant, Buell, Thomas 
and other Union generals charged that 
Sherman belittled the part they had 
played in the War. H. V. Boynton, the 
Washington correspondent of the Cin 
cinnati Commercial and a former soldier 
under Buell and Thomas, sought to per 
suade Grant that Sherman had not done 
him justice. But after reading the Mem 
oirs Grant discounted Boynton’s charges. 
However, Boynton remained insistent 
and wrote a book in reply to Sherman’. 
In it Boynton took exception to almost 
everything Sherman had done. He 
charged him with having covered up his 
own failures and with belittling other 
generals. 

Sherman didn’t take the attack sitting 
down.’ He investigated and declared 
that Boynton was in the pay of War De 
partment bureaucrats with whom Sher- 
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d been fighting over the control 

\rmy. Sherman told a reporter 
‘ovnton would “do anything for 

and would “slander his own 

: for a thousand dollars.” Boynton 

‘ened suit for libel and asked Sher 

if he had been correctly quoted. 

man replied that “this is a hard thing 

1y of any man, but I believe it of 

He told a New York reporter that 

tacks upon the Memoirs amused him 
ind frequently served “a good purpose 
if calling attention to real defects which 
will be corrected. . . . I expected severe 
riticism and got it.” However, he wrote 
n Army friend that he was “sick and 
tired of it” and wished he had never 
written it. Another Army friend, Colo 
nel C. W. Moulton, published a pam 
phlet attacking Boynton’s book. Finally 
Sherman decided to revise the Memoirs. 
However, he and his friends couldn't 
decide what changes should be made 
and nothing was done until ten years 
later when a new edition appeared in 
which Sherman wrote a chapter on his 
early years and another bringing his per- 
sonal history up to date. He offered to 
delete the references to the part played 
by Murat Halstead of the Cincinnati 
Commercial in the insanity story of 1861. 
He told Halstead that he had put the 
story in the first edition of the Memoirs 
because he “thought the case contained 
a lesson that may be useful to others who 
are to follow us.” He had “no feeling 
against anyone who differed with [him] 
then”; it had been a “period of intense 
feeling, of a terrible conflict of thought, 
and it was easy to judge any one insane, 
or perverted in mind, whose thoughts or 
actions conflicted vividly with those with 
whom he was acting.” However, Hal- 
stead didn’t object to the account and it 
remained in all editions of the Memoirs. 
Even some of the Confederates took 
exception to the Memoirs. Jefferson 
Davis blasted them because Sherman had 
disparaged him. Southerners generally, 
Lloyd Lewis wrote, couldn't read the 
book as Sherman “intended it to be read 
—a lesson to Americans to obey the Con- 
stitution and the Federal laws” and be- 
came angry at the “unsentimental candor 
and frankness” with which Sherman de- 
scribed the terror and destruction his 
Army had brought to Georgia and the 


Carolinas. 


Defender of the Army 


Occasionally, during the years he com- 
manded the Army, Sherman used the 
press to defend the Army. General John 
A. Logan, a disaffected “political” gen- 
eral, who blamed Sherman for the dis- 
appointments his ambitions had received 
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FREEDOM FOR THE PRESS 


What is the liberty of the press? 
Who can give it any definition which 
does not leave the utmost latitude for 
evasion? I hold it to be impracticable, 
and from this I infer that its security, 
whatever fine declarations may be 
inserted in any constitution respect- 
ing it, must altogether depend on 
public opinion, and on the general 
spirit of the people and of the govern 


ment.—ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 











during the war, was elected to Congress 
and soon introduced a bill to cut the 
Army and reduce its pay. He directly 
attacked Sherman and sought to reduce 
his pay by one-third. Sherman answered 
the charges of personal extravagance and 
defended the Army from attack. When 
the Military Academy came under criti 
cism as the breeding ground for snobs, 
Sherman came to the vigorous defense 
of his old school. Halstead noted that 
Sherman always defended West Point 
from all attacks. 

The approach Sherman brought to his 
press relations was as inconsistent as the 
many facets of his complex character. At 
times he could be exceedingly cordial 
and helpful; at other times he was 
irascible, hostile and uncooperative. In 
his defense it can be said that he seldom 
attacked the press unless he had good 
and immediate grounds. The record cer 
tainly shows that the press wronged him 
more often than he wronged it and to a 
far greater degree. That he engaged in 
futile and pointless battles of words with 
the press was but another facet of his 
personality; there is a chuckle in the fact 
that in any battle of name-calling Sher- 
man the soldier was the master of the 
men of letters. 

Liddell Hart's attempt to explain Sher 
man’s relations with the press in terms 
of modern psychology doesn’t quite ring 
true. Hart decided that the “final reflec- 
tion must be that the force of his [Sher- 
man’s] revulsion against the press was 
due to the strength of his convictions of 
its importance, as the mould and mouth- 
piece of public opinion. The antithesis 
is well known in psychology.” 


Public Opinion and the Press 


Hart overlooked Sherman’s well 
known distaste for public opinion. The 
General was by no means a believer in 
democracy. While he unashamedly 
loved and honored the private soldiers 
of his great Army, he had no great re- 


spect for the opinions of the people in 
the mass. He fought the war on Constitu- 
tional grounds. Law and order and the 
maintenance of the Federal Union under 
the Constitution were his guiding lights. 
He was suspicious if not contemptuous 
of all forms of democracy and liberal 
republicanism. It wasn’t until the very 
end of the war that he showed more than 
a cursory respect for Lincoln the man 
as opposed to Lincoln the Constitutional 
Commander in Chief. 

Sherman’s final judgment on the prob 
lem of the press in time of war was to 
hope that “time and moderation” might 
bring a “just solution.” This pious hope 
does little more than reveal that he no 
longer thought the press could be com 
pletely muzzled in time of war. He had 
come to see that the people demanded 
news of the armies they were support 
ing. The modern argument that the 
support and confidence the people will 
give the government in time of war is 
directly associated with the amount and 
kind of information given the people 
would have been viewed by him as a 
pandering to the weakness of the people. 
His one appeasement to this view was to 
express the thought that the private let 
ters of the officers and men to their fami 
lies should be enough. 


Sherman's Strength and Weaknesses 


This fundamental misunderstanding 
of the people’s desire for news of the war 
was the basic cause for many of Sher 
man’s troubles with the press. Had he 
understood this he probably could have 
worked out an understanding with the 
correspondents that would have largely 
protected his Army from the publication 
of classified materials, slanders and false 
hoods. In practically all his troubles with 
the press Sherman was very right and 
correct in the position he took. They did 
libel him and make his position as a com 
mander almost impossible when they ac 
cused him of insanity. Henry Knox not 
only violated Sherman’s lawful order but 
aggravated the case by attempting to 
cause dissension between the people and 
the Army’s commanders and by openly 
declaring that he held truthful reporting 
in little regard. Sherman was right when 
he deplored the tendency of commanders 
to seek favorable publicity at the expense 
of other commanders and other units. He 
was right when he objected to the pub 
lication of vital intelligence that would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. But 
he failed to see the importance of the 
press as a strong link in the chain that 
binds the people and its armies in a uni- 
hed effort against the enemy. 


(The End) 
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great campaign he led was worth waiting 
for. He felt strongly he should tell of 
the war in Africa and Europe as he saw 
it from the high commander's vantage 
point. But he could not, he felt, go on 
record until he was no longer in an active 
military status. He is, of course, still a 
member of the U.S. Army as all retired 
Regulars are until they die, but he no 
longer has a direct influence on military 
events and therefore feels free now to 
say what he thought and thinks about his 
huge side of the war. 

| have heard many rumors about this 
book before it appeared and | think it 
would be well to approach Crusade in 
Europe first by dealing with one or two 
of them. Months ago I heard, among 
other things, that the book was on the 
dull side, to be compared in this respect 
to Pershing’s My Experiences in the 
World War. There is no truth in this at 
all. Crusade in Europe is deeply interest- 
ing from beginning to end. | heard it 
said, also, that General Ike had used a 
ghost to write his book. There is, I am 
certain, no truth in this either, and the 
fact has been announced. General Eisen- 
hower was the anonymous author, long 
ago, of some of the most vivid War De- 
partment official reports ever written and 
published—reports that are still remem- 
bered for their writing as well as their 
contents. I did not know this when the 
General let me read, two years or more 
ago, the first fifteen thousand words or 
so of his book, which struck me at once 
by the sheer excellence of his prose. 

The comparison to be made is with 
Grant rather than Pershing. And al- 
though Grant’s Memoirs have become 
established as a classic of American ama- 
teur military writing, Crusade in Europe 
is an even more readable work. Grant's 
two-volume book sold well into the hun- 
dreds of thousands; and the signs are, I 
am glad to say, that Eisenhower's dis- 
tribution will surpass U. S. Grant's. Both 
are records of great American leaders of 
men to battle. 

General Eisenhower's book will be 
compared, also, with other generals’ ac- 
counts of the same part of the same war. 
But of those which have already ap- 


*Crusade In Europe. By General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1948. 559 Pages; Maps; Footnotes; Appendices ; 
Index; Glossary; Illustrations; $5.00. 
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peared, only one approaches General 
Ike's and that is General DeGuingand’s 
Operation Victory, the fine book by 
Montgomery's chief of staff which has so 
far been badly neglected by American 
readers despite the fact that an American 
edition is available. Crusade in Europe 
is a still better book than Operation Vic- 
tory, however. 

Crusade in Europe has special interest, 
of course, because of its many disclosures 
as well as its top command narrative. 
Here at last are such matters, all given in 
careful and thoughtful detail, as the 
sound reasons for dealing with the 
French Admiral Darlan, the Patton slap- 
ping incident, the British demand for a 
ground forces commander, the Battle of 
the Bulge, and many other things which 
have needed statement from General 
Eisenhower. For many these aspects 
alone will make the book worth reading. 
To me, however, and I believe to a great 
many other military readers, a chief ap- 
peal of Crusade in Europe is the fact that 
General Ike stops his story from time to 
time to speak for a few paragraphs (often 
| wished there were more) either to com- 
ment on the problems of high command 
or interpret some special side of Ameri- 
can warfare. Indeed, General Ike should 
one day do another book with more, 
much more, such material in it. For he 
is a man who has thought much on the 
many different problems of war and its 
impact on the American nation and sol- 
dier. 

Here is an important paragraph on the 
powers of the supreme commander of al- 
lied forces: 

“No written agreement for the estab- 
lishment of an allied command can hold 
up against nationalistic considerations 





ABSORBING 


It is simple truth to say that this 
book is absorbing. Every intelligent 
citizen will find it so. The main rea- 
son for this is that General Eisen- 
hower realizes that he has a great 
theme—the story of the most perfect 
alliance of nations in history, for the 
salvation and vindication of democ- 
racy in the greatest of world wars. 
. . « It is sown with revealing anec- 
dotes and incidents.—ALLAN Nevins. 














should any of the contracting pow: 
disaster through support of the supreme 
commander's decisions. Every command 
er in the field possesses direct disciplinary 
power over all subordinates of his own 
nationality and of his own service; any 
disobedience or other offense is punish 
able by such measures as the commande: 
believes appropriate, including the court 
martial of the offender. But such author 
ity and power cannot be given by any 
country to an individual of another na 
tion. Only trust and confidence can 
establish the authority of an allied com 
mander in chief so firmly that he need 
never fear the absence of this legal 
power.” 

Here is another passage, in emphasis 
of troop information and education: 

“That a soldier should understand 
why he is fighting would not seem to be 
an arguable point. Yet I have heard com 
manders attempt to oversimplify this psy 
chological problem with the assertion 
that soldiers fight for only a few simple 
and essentially local reasons. Among 
these they include pride in a unit, respect 
for the opinion of comrades, and blind 
devotion to an immediate leader. These 
things are important and the wise com 
mander will neglect none of them in his 
effort to produce a first-class fighting 
unit in which all the members are so 
trained that chances of success—and in 
dividual survival—are raised to the maxi 
mum. But the American soldier, in spite 
of wisecracking, sometimes cynical 
speech, is an intelligent human being 
who demands and deserves basic under- 
standing of the reasons why his country 
took up arms and of the conflicting con 
sequences of victory or defeat. Von 
Steuben commented vividly on this point 
during the American Revolution. He 
explained in a letter to a friend that in 
Europe you tell a soldier to do thus, and 
he does it; and that in America it is nec 
essary also to tell him why he does it.” 

In Africa, a staff officer objected to 
moving half-tracks on a 700-mile dash 
because it would use up half the life of 
the vehicles. General Eisenhower's com 
ment is as follows: 

“The young staff officer was not to 
blame for this extraordinary attitude. He 
had been trained assiduously, through 
years of peace, in the eternal need for 
economy, for avoiding waste. Peacetime 
training was possible, as he well knew, 
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hen the cost would be inconse- 
i. He had not yet accepted the 
| harshness of war; he did not 
that the word is synonymous with 
nor did he understand that every 
e action requires expenditure. The 
m is to determine how, in space 
time, to expend assets so as to 
ve the maximum in results. When 
been determined, then assets 
be spent with a lavish hand, par- 
irly when the cost can be measured 

the saving of lives.” 
’ne example of the harm that can be 
.e by unwise newspapermen, the 
neral comments upon in these words: 
\s always, the matter of the Army's 
ale attracted the constant attention 
f all senior commanders. Sometimes 
is attention had to be directed toward 
particular and specific points. For ex 
imple, a columnist estimated that any 
ittempt to land on the defended coast of 
northwest Europe would result in eighty 
) ninety per cent losses in the assaulting 
units. This irresponsible statement was 
sufficiently circulated to cause doubt and 
uneasiness in the command. Bradley and 
others immediately took occasion, during 
numerous visits to troops, to brand this 
statement for just what it was—a fearful, 
false, and completely misguided state 
ment by someone who knew nothing of 
warfare or of the facts. Bradley predicted 
that the attacking losses would be no 
greater than in any other stiff battle of 
comparable size. We went so far as to 
give publicity to his estimate in the 
papers and used every other means 
available to us to prevent the doleful 
prediction from shaking the confidence 

of the troops.” 


Here is the General's thought about 
the strain which the Battle of the Bulge 
placed upon his troops: 

“This kind of battle places maximum 
strain upon an army in the field, from 
the highest general to the last private in 
the ranks. Its destructive moral effect 
falls most heavily, of course, upon the 
—_ units that are struck by the attack. 

Confronted by overwhelming power, 
ind unaware of the measures that their 
commanders have in mind for moving 
to their support, the soldiers in the front 
lines, suffering all the dangers and risks 
of actual contact, inevitably experience 

onfusion, bewilderment, and discour 
igement. 


“In a different way, the pressure upon 
higher commanders is equally great. No 
matter how confident they may be of their 
iltimate ability to foil the enemy and 
even to turn the situation into a favorable 
me, there always exists the danger, 
when the enemy has the initiative, of 
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something going wrong. The history of 
war is replete with instances where a 
sudden panic, an unexpected change of 
weather, or some other unforeseen cir 
cumstance has defeated the _best-laid 
plans and brought reverse rather than 
victory. It would be idle and false to pre 
tend that the Allied forces, in all eche 
lons ‘did not suffer strain and worry 
throughout the first week of the Ar 
dennes attack. It would be equally false 
to overemphasize the extent and the ef- 
fect. 

“No responsible individual in war is 
ever free of mental strain; in battles such 
as the one initiated by the German attack 
in the Ardennes, this reaches a peak. 
But in a well-trained combat force, every 
one has been schooled to accept it. Hys 
teria, born of excessive fear, is encoun 
tered only in exceptional cases. In battles 
of this kind it is more than ever neces 
sary that responsible commanders exhibit 
the firmness, the calmness, the optimism 
that can pierce through the web of con 
flicting reports, doubts, and uncertainty 
and by taking advantage of every enemy 
weakness win through to victory. The 
American commanders reacted in just 
this fashion.” 

I will give one last quotation, from the 
concluding pages of Crusade in Europe, 
which in themselves form a splendid 
statement of what our aims as a nation 


must be 
and more vol 
umes will be, written on the collapse of 


“Volumes have been, 


world cooperation and the true signif 
cance of the events that accompanied 
the tragedy. For us, all their words will 
amplify one simple truth. Freedom from 
fear and injustice and oppression will be 
ours only in the measure that men who 
value such freedom are ready to sustain 
its possession—to defend it against every 
thrust from within or without.” 

Crusade in Europe contains, in its tour 
appendices, the Allied order of battle for 
the final offensive; a chart of the air 
ground team for that offensive; a brief 
description of the organization of the 
German ground forces; and a glossary of 
71 military code names for European 
operations- from Anvit on through 
Brimstone, FANFARE, Horririep, Over 
LorD and SLEDGEHAMMER to VENER 
ABLE, VERITABLE, and WILDFLOWER 
The book is also well annotated and in 
dexed. 

In physical appearance, Crusade in 
Europe is one of the most attractive mili 
tary books ever issued. The type page is 
balanced and highly readable, the maps 
and map endpapers are clear and striking 
in artistic appearance, and the binding 
and dust jacket are both fine jobs. In 
every way it is a book any military or ci 


vilian reader can well be proud to own. 
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NEWS OF THE SERVICES 











NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Will of the People 


In the aftermath of an election day in 
which the people had spoken their will so 
clearly and decisively, the words Gen. 
Omar N. Bradley had spoken only a few 
days before Nov. 2 had an especial sig- 
nihcance: 

‘For despite the doomsday warnings 
you hear, the military has not taken over 
in Washington or anywhere else. The 
choice between peace or war is not one the 
generals will make. You are sitting in the 
driver's seat; it is you who will pick the 
road. For in a democracy the people are 





sovereign ... 

The Chief of Staff then spelled out the 

duty of the soldier to the sovereign people: 

. soldiers are but part of the payroll. 
Government to be free . . . must not deliver 
itself into the hands of its military men. 
Military judgment and military expedients 
are valid only after the outbreak of war. 
They must not be permitted to obscure 
even the most elusive opportunity for com- 
promise and peace.” 

And, General Bradley added, the mili- 
tary is the representative of the people's 
policy, the symbol of its firmness, the 
strength by which its convictions are 
interpreted as resolution rather than words. 

If the votes of the people were a man- 
date it would seem that the people agreed 
with General Bradley that the military had 
not taken over. 


Legislative Program 


The new Congress meeting Jan. 1 will 
be the first to receive a comprehensive 
legislative program from the National 
Defense Establishment (see below). 
Whether Mr. Forrestal will be able to 
hammer out a program that will be ac- 
ceptable to the Army, Navy and Air Force 
leaders, guide it through the Budget Bu 
reau and present it to Congress without an 
open quarrel breaking out between two 
of the services remained to be seen. 

Certainly if a quarrel does break out 
there will be demands for legislation that 
would strengthen the power of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. There have been press 
reports that Mr. Forrestal is about ready 
to ask for such power. It wouldn't take 
more than another unseemly quarrel be- 
tween two of the services to create a public 
opinion that would demand such power 
for the Secretary of Defense. 

One critical point is the budget. Mr. 
Truman has told the Defense Establish- 
ment that it can’t have more than 15 bil- 
lions in the next fiscal year. That sum is 
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only three hundred millions more than all 
appropriations to the Defense Establish- 
ment during the present fiscal year. The 
problems of the fiscal planners in making 
the programs of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force fix such a budget are tremendous. 
The expansion programs of all three serv- 
ices are premised on a healthy increase in 
strength in fiscal 1949. Probably 17 bil- 
lions was a figure closer to what the services 
really needed. 

Universal Military Training, which has 
been the No. 1 legislative target for the 
past two years, will probably be shelved. 
The Defense Establishment still feels 
strongly that UMT would be desirable, 
but budgetary limitations, plus the almost 
insurmountable opposition it has received 
may mean a playing down of a request for 
UMT from the coming session of Con- 
gress. However, developments conceivably 
could make it a highly important part of 
the legislative program. 

The real need for housing for service 
families will be presented to Congress. 
Funds for other construction, including 
barracks buildings, will also be asked. 

Mr. Forrestal’s Advisory Committee on 
Service Pay is expected to make its re- 
port before Congress meets and its recom- 
mendations may find their way into the 
budget. What the Committee will recom- 
mend is unknown, but there have been 
reports that among other recommendations 
it will suggest moderate pay increases. The 
removal of the $1500 income tax exemp- 
tion has decreased the “take home” pay of 
servicemen and really constitutes a cut in 
pay—an anomaly these days. 

The serious shortages of medical officers 
will almost surely result in a request for a 
law providing for the drafting of physicians 
and dentists. 

The Army has been organized under 
Executive Orders since March 1942 and 
statutory authority to make the changes 
permanent are needed. The new organiza- 
tion has proven satisfactory during war 
and postwar periods and a return to the 
old organization would be disastrous. The 
emergency war powers of the President 
will expire on 30 June 1949. 

Some consideration will be given by 
Congress to a unified code of military 
justice. 

Some of the Gray Board recommenda- 
tions on the civilian components may be 
presented to Congress. Whether the con- 
troversial recommendation for the federal- 
ization of the National Guard is presented 
is open to doubt. It is subject to almost 
every type of political pressure and would 
find the legislative path rocky indeed. It 
will be recalled that Mr. Forrestal spoke 
of the recommendations of the Gray 
Board as not being “a pattern of action” 
when he released the report. 





——— 


Unified Front Before Congress 


The Secretary of Defense ordered 
three armed services to carry all differ: 
of opinion over legislation to his office an, 
not to Congress. Mr. Forrestal directes 
that all legislative proposals be cleare; 
through Maj. Gen. Wilton B. Person 
Director of Legislative Liaison for the N 
tional Military Establishment. The offcia 
announcement said that Gen. Persons’ of 
fice “has now become the new centra| 
executive office. In much the same way « 
the integrated military budget is prepared 
by the National Military Establishmen; 
an integrated legislative program will |, 
prepared annually.” 

After approval by Gen. Persons’ office. 
the legislative fate of any specific matte; 
would be delegated to the service having 
the greatest interest in it. Some items, how 
ever, will be handled by Gen. Persons’ of 
fice directly. 

In any disagreement over a legislative 
proposal, Mr. Forrestal directed that the 
disagreement should be reported to him 
He will resolve the difference, inform th: 
services, and send the proposal forward for 
action. 


NCEs 
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Chemical Warfare Committee 


Dr. W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Professor of 
Chemistry at the University of Rochester 
was named chairman of the Committee 
on Chemical Warfare of the Research 
and Development Board, National Mili 
tary Establishment. 

The committee takes cognizance of all 
aspects of chemical warfare, including 
flame-producing chemicals, smoke and fog 
screens, and other highly specialized chem 
icals of warfare. It is also concerned with 
equipment required for handling and 
dispersing chemical agents, and the de 
fensive side of chemical warfare. 

Other members of the Committee in 
clude topflight civilian and military scien 
tists. Maj. Gen. Alden H. Waitt, Chief of 
the Chemical Corps, is the top Army 
man. 


Committee on Welfare 


The Commander in Chief appointed a 
nine-man committee to further the reli 
gious, moral and recreational welfare of 
soldiers, sailors, marines and airmen. 

Operating under the imposing title ot 
“Committee on Religious and Moral We! 
fare and Character Guidance in the Armed 
Forces,” the group is to study the present 
programs in the services and recommend 
measures that would enhance the welfare 
of the men of the services. 

Mr. Truman appointed seven members 
of the committee, Mr. Forrestal one mem 
ber, and Oscar Ewing, Administrator 0! 
the Federal Security Agency, the fina! 
member. 
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chairman, appointed by the Presi- 

is Frank L. Weil, New York attor- 

lewish welfare leader and an execu- 

1 the Boy Scouts. Mr. Forrestal ap- 

d Dr. Lindsley F. Kimball, Presi- 

: of the USO. Mr. Ewing appointed 

« A. McCloskey, who is Director of 

Division of Community Education of 

New York City Board of Education. 

lhe other members are Basil O’Connor, 

President of the American Red Cross; Dr. 

Daniel A. Poling, Protestant minister and 

church leader; the Rev. Edmund A. 

Walsh, Georgetown University; Truman 

Gibson, Chicago attorney; Mrs. Ferdinand 

Powell, Sr., Tennessee civic leader; and 

Miss Dorothy Enderis, educator and rec- 
reational leader. 


Atomic Bomb Research 

The Atomic Energy Commission re- 
vealed it had placed full administrative 
jurisdiction over all research for military 
application of atomic energy in the hands 
of Brig. Gen. James McCormack of the 
Corps of Engineers. Until the Commission 
made this move, Gen. McCormack had no 
administrative authority in his position as 
director of the Commission’s division of 
military application of atomic energy. 

[he new responsibility also gives him 
control over all development and produc- 
tion of atomic weapons. 


Place of the Bomb in War 


A press release that quoted no authority 
by name gave a 1-2-3 estimate of the 
place of the atomic bomb in future war: 

1) It is the deadliest weapon in the 
national arsenal, but it by no means has 
displaced all others; 

2) It may or may not be a decisive 
weapon in another war, but used alone it 
is improbable it could mean victory in a 
matter of days or weeks; 

(3) Because of its broad area of de- 
struction it is not a selective weapon and 
its use must be guided accordingly. 

It is known, the press release went on, 
that defense officials consider the possibility 
of attempted capture of the country by 
subversive means—without resort to any 
mass destruction weapons—to be one of the 
gravest dangers to our security. 


Scientific Mobilization 


A committee to study the problem of 
organizing the scientific resources of the 
nation in the event of war or national 
emergency and to make recommendations 
on the role the Research and Develop- 
ment Board would play under such con- 
ditions has been formed with Dr. Irvin 
Stewart, President of West Virginia Uni- 
versity, as chairman. 

Other members are Dr. James P. Baxter, 
Ill, President of Williams College; John 
T. Connor, Secretary and Counsel for 
Merck and Co., Rahway, N. J.; and Dr. 
Willard Machle of New York University. 
All have wartime experience in Govern- 
ment research organizations. 
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Top Level Organization 





The upper strata reorganization of the 
Department of the Army which went into 
effect Nov. 15 was designed to give the 
Chief of Staff time to really lead the Army 
and to give the Department a workable 
organization. 

Principal points in the reorganization: 

The Assistant Secretary Cor Under Sec 
retary.) was given over-all supervision 
of Army logistics. He will administer 
direction through the 
Logistics. 

Creation of a Vice Chief of Staff. He 
will speak for the Chief of Staff at 
all times. Gen. J. Lawton Collins was 
appointed to the post. 

Creation of a Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Administration. Lt. Gen. Wade H. 
Haislip was appointed to the post. 

Creation of a Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Plans and Combat Operations. Lt. 
Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer was given 
this post. 

Placed the Adjutant General, Provost 
Marshal, Chaplain and Special Serv- 
ices directly under the Director of 
Personnel and Administration. 

Placed the Chemical Corps, Signal 
Corps, Medical Department, Corps of 
Engineers, Ordnance Department, 
Transportation Corps and Quarter- 
master Corps under the Director of 
Logistics. 

The last two changes are revolutionary 
in the sense that it is the first time a Gen 
eral Staff division has been assigned pri 
mary responsibility for directing and con 
trolling the operations and activities of the 
administrative and technical services. 

Other changes transferred the Judge 
Advocate General’s office from the Admin- 
istrative Services to the Special Staff; the 
Legislative and Liaison, Public Information 
and Army-Air Force TI&E divisions from 
the Special Staff to the Chief of Infor- 
mation, who will report directly to the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Staff; the Office, Chief 
of Finance, from the Technical Services 
to the supervision of the Army Comp- 
troller. 


Director of 


Family Housing 


The Army and Air Force released funds 
that would permit the building of 1,933 
family housing units in this fiscal year. An 
earlier allotment of funds had permitted 
construction of 941 units, bringing the total 
for the year to 2,874. It was little more 
than a drop in the bucket; family housing 
would remain a critical problem. 

The Air Force was to get 1,607 of the 
units and the Army 1,267. All but 627 
units, which will be built in overseas areas, 
will be erected in the continental U.S. 

Most of the family units will be two- 


story, multiple-unit types, with six to eight 
units in a single building. Plans specify 
1,080 square feet for each family unit, con 
sisting of three bedrooms, dining room, liv 
ing room, kitchen and bath. 

Allocations were made on the basis of 
need with special consideration for isolated 
installations where lack of local housing 
makes the problem acute. 


Draft Calls 


The Army’s request for inductees was 
slowly reaching the 30,000 per month 
mark it would have to hit if the Army is 
going to reach its authorized strength of 
790,000 by the end of the fiscal year. 

It was getting the 10,000 men it had re 
quested for November induction. The De 
cember request for 15,000 men was fol 
lowed by a request for the induction of 
20,000 men during January. 

The Army also revealed that it wasn’t 
getting as many 18-year-old volunteers as 
it was authorized—up to 161,000 this fiscal 
year. 


Selection Boards 


Army Selection Boards were at work in 
the Pentagon considering officers for pro 
motion to captain, major and lieutenant 
colonel. Promotion of officers selected will 
be made after the first of the year. 

Permanent first lieutenants who will 
have six years’ service by 1 July 1949 will 
be considered for promotion to captain; per 
manent captains with 11 years’ service will 
be considered for promotion to major, and 
majors with 17 years’ service will be con 
sidered for lieutenant colonel. 

Selection boards considering Chaplains 
and Medical Corps officers for promotion 
are working from slightly different cri 
teria. 


Warrant Officers 


The Army released its plan for warrant 
ofhcers under the Career Guidance Pro 
gram. By converting several thousand new 
T/O&E assignments into warrant officer- 
ships the Army was able to create vacancies 
in the rank. Mostly technical and admin- 
istrative duties handled by junior officers 
were transformed into jobs for warrant 
officers. Some new jobs were created and a 
few jobs formerly handled by noncom- 
missioned officers were upgraded. 

Eventually the Army expects to have 
about 7,000 warrant officers. The increase 
in number of warrant officers is really the 
capstone of the enlisted career plan. Any 
competent soldier can expect to move out 
of his noncommissioned status and into a 
warrant officership well before the end of 
his career. 


Combat Insignia 


The Army announced that it vould issue 
a list of specific units in which noncoms 
will be authorized to wear the combat 
insignia of grade. Pending that announce- 
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ment it said that noncoms in the following 
units could wear the insignia: 
Infantry, armored and airborne divisions 
including Ist Cavalry Division); all infan- 
try, field artillery, coast artillery, antiaircraft 
artillery and armored-cavalry units; engi 
neer special brigades and engineer combat 
battalions and groups; chemical mortar bat 
talions and chemical smoke generator com- 
panies; all constabulary units; instructors 
and demonstration personnel at artillery, 
armored and infantry training centers and 
schools; training division cadres and over- 
head; headquarters and headquarters com 
pany of corps, and military police units as 
signed or attached to corps headquarters; 
combat arms and combat engineer and air- 
borne detachments of the 1082d Special 
Regiment. 
The dope is in Cir. 315, 8 Oct. 1948. 


Easy Commission 


Enlisted men of the Army and qualified 
one-year veterans of World War II may 
now apply for commissions in a procedure 
termed by the Army as “perhaps the easiest 
method ever provided.” 

The Army's offer, aimed at men be 
tween the ages of 19 and 32 who have at- 
tended college for two years or more, is 
expected to attract servicemen “who did not 
obtain commissioned rank during the war 
and who certify their availability for two 
years of active duty with the Army.” 

Maj. Gen. John E. Dahlquist, deputy 
director of personnel and administration for 
the Army, hailed the new plan as “an offer 
for a military career never before made to 
a young man.” 

The plan is open to all men of eligible 
age who have completed at least one year's 
service in any of the Armed Forces between 
December 7, 1941, and June 30, 1947. The 
two-year college requirement specifies that 
the applicant must have completed two 
years at a “nationally accredited” college 
or university, and have scored at least 110 
in the army general classification test. 

Enlisted men and warrant officers, in- 
terested in applying for a commission un- 
der this plan, should submit their letter of 
application through their immediate com- 
manding officer, who in turn will submit 
the application with allied papers to the 
Army Chief of Staff. 

The program is only one portion of the 
Army's present drive to increase officer 
personnel. 

Former officers of World War II who are 
physically fit and within the recently liber- 
alized age-in-grade groups may now volun- 
teer for Reserve commissions and for ex- 
tended active duty tours of three years. 
Medical and dental officers may elect tours 
of one, two or three years’ duration. Ap- 
plications will be considered from lieuten- 
ants and captains under 47. 

All officers going on active duty will be 
given the opportunity of competing for 
Regular Army commissions, if they meet 
age requirements. 
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Combat Arms Training. The Army's 
decision to require newly appointed officers 
in the Chemical Corps, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Quartermaster Corps, or Finance De- 
partment to do two years of duty in one of 
the combat arms is outlined in Cir. 312, 
7 Oct. 1948. 

Normally new officers of these branches 
will first attend the Basic Officers’ Course, 
Ground General School, for four months; 
then they will attend for five months the 
Basic Branch Course of the combat arm to 
which they have been detailed; and finally 
will serve at least 12 months in a rifle com- 
pany or comparable unit. 


Voluntary Retirement. Until the 
Army gets the officers it needs and is au- 
thorized, it will deny voluntary retirement 
applications of all officers who have served 
less than 30 years, unless they are other- 
wise eligible for retirement. 


Guidance Program. The Armed 
Forces Career Guidance Program is rapidly 
nearing completion and is expected to be in 
full operation by December 31, 1949, Lt. 
Gen. Willard S. Paul, Army Director of 
Personnel and Administration, announced. 

General Paul said that the program was 
being pushed as rapidly as possible. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


Climatic Maps 


The Army will soon possess a set of new 
maps that will permit the reading of average 
climatic conditions for any time in any part 
of the world. 

The maps, being prepared under the di- 
rection of Dr. Samuel van Valkenburg, pro- 
fessor of Geography at Clark University, 
represent part of a two-year project. 

The maps are grouped in series of three. 
Each such grouping will in turn consist 
of 12 maps for each continent, one for each 
month of the year, showing the average 
temperature conditions throughout the 
world. Temperature variations will be 
shown by different colored tracings. 

A second grouping maps the world in 
terms of functional value of precipitation, 
showing the relation between temperature 
and precipitation. These maps also use 
varying colors to show precipitation belts. 

The third series show daily temperature 
variations in terms of isolation lines, indi- 
cating areas of approximately equal varia- 
tions in temperature extremes. 

These maps will be of considerable value 
to the Army, in terms of issuing clothing 
and equipment to troops stationed in vari- 
ous parts of the world. Scientific issue will 
now be possible with enormous savings re- 
sulting, not only in terms of labor and ex- 
pense, but also in terms of human life in 
wartime. 


Automatic Weather Reports 


The Signal Corps was trying to make the 
weather report itself by harnessing the 
wind. 


ee 


At the Signal Corps Engineerin» | 4}, 
ratories at Fort Monmouth, N. J. a» ayto. 
matic weather station that can send radio 
reports on temperature, pressure, relative 
humidity, wind speed and wind d 
was developed. 

Now the Signal Corps is seeking to ¢, 
tend its period of unattended operation be 
yond one year. If current experiments are 
successful, the weather stations wil] he 
placed in near-inaccessible corners of the 
world and allowed to run themsely, 

The problem has been attacked by com 
bining modern electronics with the cep. 
turies-old windmill. Signal Corps scientists 
developed a wind-driven generator which 
charges a bank of storage batteries for this 
purpose. The batteries in turn operate the 
automatic weather station. A wind of seven 
miles per hour is sufficient to generate elec 
tricity, and one of 24 miles per hour will 
produce the generator’s rated output of 2.5 
kilowatts. An automatic regulator will pre- 
vent overcharging the batteries. 


Reactivation of USO 


Reactivation of USO clubs got under 
way in October and by January | some 
133 USO-financed activities are expected 
to be in operation. They will include 60 
clubs, 13 National Travelers Aid Associa- 
tion service units, 21 offices of constituent 
agencies, and three lounges. 

The first of the new clubs was opened at 
Petersburg, Va., to serve nearby Camp Lee, 
by Maj. Gen. Russel B. Reynolds, Chief of 
Special Services. 

Funds for operating the USO centers are 
being raised by the Community Chest and 
through special drives. Agencies volunteer- 
ing to operate the clubs include the YMCA, 
YWCA, National Catholic Community 
Service, National Jewish Welfare Board 
the Salvation Army and the National Trav- 
elers Aid Association. 


echon 


Recreational Director. To direct Spe- 
cial Services’ expanding recreational activi- 
ties, Maj. Gen. Russel B. Reynolds, Chief 
of Special Services, appointed Lt. Col. W 
Austin Bishop Chief of the Army Recrea- 
tional Service. Colonel Bishop, a reserve 
officer, had been Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Director of Athletics at Franklin 
and Marshall College since March 1946. 
During the war he was director of opera- 
tions at the School for Special Services. 


Glass Boats. The Army is experiment: 
ing with glass ships. At Fort Belvoir Army 
Engineers were working on assault boats 
made of glass fibre, matted together and 
sealed with a plastic. The boats are pow 
ered by outboard motors, and will accom- 
modate 12 soldiers. They possess more 
strength and weigh only three-fourths as 
much as the present aluminum craft. 


Dental Standards Raised. Dents! 
standards for original Army enlistment o: 
induction have been raised to require that 
a soldier have at least half the norma! 32 
teeth. The change was ordered after the 


Army learned that two out of three new 
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juired dental treatment, imposing a 
lous burden on a busy Dental Corps. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


Individual Dignity 
) entering the Army under the Se 
Service Act will be treated as persons 
dividual dignity and feelings,” Gen. 
L. Devers told the American War 
tners. 
he peacetime Army is “considerably dif- 
ent from the Army you have heard de 
bed,” the General told the mothers. He 
ynised that Army instructors will try “to 
tablish a personal relationship with the 
,coming recruit.” The recruit will be told 
the reason for everything he does which is 
new to him.” 


Marksmanship 


\t the National Rifle Association’s an- 
nual convention, Gen. Jacob L. Devers had 
some pertinent things to say about small 
rms marksmanship. 

First he examined the question of 
whether riflemen would be needed in fu- 
ture war. “The infantryman was successive- 
ly told that he was obsolete, with the in- 
duction of armored cavalry, of field artillery, 
of machine guns, of tanks, of airplanes. 
Now we are told that ‘push-button’ warfare 
again makes him obsolete.” In push-button 
warfare, Gen. Devers continued, “you may 
depend upon it that the man who pushes 
the button will be personally armed with a 
pistol or carbine, and not a few riflemen 
will be disposed nearby to protect him and 
to protect the push button. 

“Increased fire power of opposing armies, 
and new weapons, have done one thing to 
the infantryman, and to all other ground 
troops. It has forced wider dispersion, and 
wider dispersion demands better training of 
the individual soldier.” 

lhe rifle, Gen. Devers said, is the “basic 
marksmanship weapon. Any man who is 
in expert with the rifle can quickly become 
an expert with the machine gun or the tank 
cannon.” 

Before the war the Army, the Marine 
Corps and the National Guard had high 
standards of small-arms training and marks- 
manship, Gen. Devers continued. How- 
ever, during the war more and more men 
ind officers came into the forces who did 
not fully understand the possibilities of 
small-arms fire. The Army did a remark- 
ible job of mass-production of marksmen. 

But for the future we must look ahead 
ind not back to prewar days. “If we are 
honest, we must admit that our competitive 
program right up to the outbreak of World 
War II was based on the conditions and the 

veapons which existed when the National 
Rifle Association was founded in 1871.” 
How, the General asked, can the Army and 
the NRA “get together on a modernized 

mpetitive program that will result in 
more men, in and out of the services, want- 

ng to be better shots?” 
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To that question Gen. Devers had several 
answers: 


1) “We must admit that practical field 
firing or musketry problems must include 
so many elements of fire with movement 
and unexpected targets . . . that this type of 
advanced training must be provided as part 
of the service program and cannot, from a 
practical standpoint, be incorporated in the 
normal competitive programs.” 


(2) “We must recognize that the long 
range rifle match serves a highly useful 
purpose in developing accurate rifles and 
ammunition, in training scout-snipers and 
in providing competitive stimulation. At 
the same time, we must admit that it is a 
‘class’ rather than a ‘mass’ game. . . . We 
should continue long-range matches but 
they should be considered as specialist 
events... 

(3) “We must recognize that, both in 
battle and in the hunting field, modern tar 
gets are for the most part fleeting targets. 
We need more matches which pay off on 
the ability to get off fast, aimed shots at 
moving or disappearing targets.” 


4) “While we must insist on tried and 
proven firing positions in teaching marks 
manship . . . we must allow the trained 
marksman, after he has become proficient 
some latitude in the matter of positions.” 

5) “Let us put more stress on team 
matches for small units and broaden the 
base of our competition.” 

6) “The small bore rifle provides an 
excellent basic training weapon for the 
armed torces. . However the small 
bore program must be modernized along 
lines similar to those followed in bringing 
up to date the .30 caliber program I know 
of no good reason why small bore rifle shoot 
ing cannot incorporate surprise hire, moving 
targets, or rapid fire eVents.” 


Review of Training Literature 


At Fort Monroe a group of senior ofhcers 
is looking over Army training literature 
with a directive to recommend to General 
Devers any modifications, revisions, or €x- 
The effort 


is part of the Army's continuing survey of 


tensions thev think necessary 


training doctrines, methods and techniques. 





The M46 “General Patton” tank 
was unveiled at Detroit on Armistice 
Day by the widow of the late General 
George S. Patton, Jr., in a show staged 
by the Ordnance Department. The 
new tank, quite similar in appear- 
ance to the M26 “Pershing,” has a 
new air-cooled 12-cylinder engine 
which develops 810 horsepower (as 
compared with 500 for the M26). 

The Ordnance Department says its 
speed has been increased 50 per cent 
over the Pershing tank. More revo- 
lutionary is the gearing arrangement. 
A single “wobble-stick” control, com- 
bining the functions of gear-shifting 








THE ARMY’S LATEST TANK 


and steering, makes it possible for the 
tank to go directly from high-speed 
forward to reverse without stopping 
and without the driver doing more 
than pulling back the “wobble-stick.” 
Newly designed tank treads are ex 
pected to give the M46 improved 
traction. A waterproofed electrical 
system permanently shields all cir 
cuits, and when equipped with intake 
and exhaust stacks, the tank can ford 
streams so deep the entire engine 1S 
submerged, Ordnance designers say 
The armament includes a 90-milli 
meter gun, and three machine guns, 
one caliber .50, the others caliber .30. 
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aking a lesson from World War | and II experiences, 
when training camp construction was based on haphazard. 
hurriedly prepared plans, Army Field Forces have prepared 
layouts for Infantry, Armored and Airborne divisional camps 
that may be built in a future emergency. The plans have 
been submitted to the Director of Logistics, Army General 
Staff. 

he diagram above is an idealized picture of an armored 
division training camp developed along functional lines and 
embracing the theory that a maximum of activities can be 
incorporated in a circle. The plan places all headquarters 
buildings on the same circular drive facing the center of the 
post. Ihe cantonment area provides recreation buildings, 
schoolrooms, and a guardhouse for interior guard for each 
battalion, and a small-arms armory for each company. H- 
shaped double barracks have latrines and rooms for noncoms 
and cooks in the cross-bar. 

Che inner circle, flanked by the recreational fields, will 
accommodate the main post exchange, theater, bank, post 


office, chapel, library, Red Cross building, swimming pool, 
field house and related activities. 

Motor parks have pumps arranged to permit a maximum 
number of vehicles to gas at one time, centrally located for 
operation under battalion supervision, with easy entrance 
and egress from both directions. Storage and maintenance 
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facilities for vehicular weapons, heavy weapons and radio 
equipment will be provided near the motor park, making it 
unnecessary to carry heavy equipment to and from barracks 
supply rooms. 

The hospital, not shown on the sketch, will be to the left 
of the area devoted to family quarters. 

Also not shown are the artillery and tank ranges. The 
artillery range will be to the left of the upper arc and the tank 
ranges at the right. Dust stirred up by the tanks will blow 
away from the post when the wind is in its prevailing dire: 
tion. 

The plan is completely flexible and can be adapted, by 
minor variations, to any given set of restrictions imposed by 
terrain, prevailing winds, ground cover, and location of range 
areas. 

'nfantry and airborne division camps will follow the same 
general layout with variations dictated by the special needs 
of the type of division. For example, jump towers would be 
spotted at handy points for airborne units in a camp built for 
airborne divisions. 

The GI and the junior officer who sometimes thought he 
spent most of his time in training camp marching from one 
place to another could be expected to take a wait-and-see 
attitude. He would be pretty sure that he would be subject 
to a lot of “hurry up to wait,” in any event. 
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CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


310,000 in Training 


the more than one and a half million 
Reservists, 311,000 are actually drilling, 
the Armed Forces Press Service revealed. 
[he ratio in the various branches is as 
ws: 
\rmy—314,000 Reservists; 35,000 in 
raining. 
Air *Force-74,000 Reservists; 54,000 
drilling. 
Navy—1,015,601 
drilling. 
Marines—116,000 Reservists; 
drilling. 


184,280 


Reservists; 


37,742 


Division Chiefs 
The National Guard followed through 


on its announcement that it was establish- 
ing two divisions in the National Guard 
Bureau by appointing directors of the di- 
visions. Maj. Gen. Raymond H. Fleming, 
CG of the 39th Infantry Division, Louisi- 
ana National Guard, was appointed Chief 
of the Army Division. He will remain in 
command of the 39th Division. Brig. Gen. 
George G. Finch, CG of the 54th Fighter 
Wing, Air National Guard, was appointed 
Chief of the Air Force Division. He will 
continue to command the 54th Fighter 
Wing, composed of Air National Guard 
units in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, Tennessee, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 


Career Program 
The National Guard put a modified 


career guidance program into effect. The 
Guard adopted the new Army grade titles 
and authorized promotions to grades six and 
five without regard to T/O vacancies. For 
promotion to Private (sixth grade) a 
Guardsman must have completed one year 
of service satisfactorily. For promotion to 
the fifth grade men must have completed 
two years of service and have excellent ef- 
ficiency ratings. 


Increased Fire Power, Mobility 


Changes which will increase materially 
the fire power and mobility of the Na- 
tional Guard’s Infantry and Armored divi- 
sions are coming. The change parallels re- 
organization of Regular Army Divisions 
which was announced two years ago. 

Reorganization started October 1 and is 
expected to be completed by the early part 
of the next calendar year. Effective dates 
for the reorganization of the various types 
of National Guard organizations will be 
announced from time to time by the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, as the new Tables 
of Organization and Equipment are print- 
ed and distributed to the field. 

A reorganization will be carried out first 
by the infantry divisions, followed approxi- 
mately a month later by the armored divi- 
sions. Revised T/O&E’s will be applied 
thereafter to other National Guard units as 
soon as possible. 
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Major revisions are: 

Each of the 25 infantry divisions in the 
National Guard will add a self-propelled 
Antiaircraft Artillery (Automatic Weap- 
ons) Battalion and a Heavy Tank Battalion. 

Each of the two National Guard armored 
divisions will add a self-propelled 155mm. 
Howitzer Field Artillery Battalion and a 
self-propelled Antiaircraft Artillery (Auto- 
matic Weapons) Battalion. 

The 96 infantry regiments in Divisions 
and Regimental Combat Teams in the Na 
tional Guard troop basis will heavily in- 
crease fire power by adding a heavy tank 
company and a heavy mortar company in 
place of an antitank company and a can 
non company. 

National Guard strength of the infantry 
divisions will be increased to approximately 
14,000 officers and men; of the armored 
divisions to some 12,000. The old peace or 
reduction strengths were approximately 
13,000 and 9,000, respectively, or 80 per 
cent of full combat strength. 

Full strength of infantry divisions is 
expanded to about 19,000; of armored di 
visions to about 16,000. The old figures 
were approximately 16,000 and 11,000, 
respectively. 

Other changes include the addition of 
various service troops to the divisional basis, 
including additional medical and mess per 
sonnel. 


FA Power Increased. The Guard also 
got the go-ahead to increase the strength 
and fire power of nondivisional Field Ar 
tillery battalions. Some 41 artillery bat- 
talions and component units are involved. 

Thirteen separate tractor-drawn 155mm. 
howitzer battalions and seven truck-drawn 
155mm. battalions were authorized to in- 
crease their manpower from 436 officers 
and men to 499. Twenty-one truck-drawn 
105mm. howitzer battalions, all components 
of regimental combat teams, were author- 
ized to increase their strength from 446 to 
503. 

Truck-drawn FA battalions have been 
eliminated from the National Guard 
troops basis. They will be converted to 
tractor-drawn type as rapidly as possible. 


Special Training for Staffs 


National Guard staff officers will be 
able to advance their professional training 
at home with a minimum loss of time from 
their civilian pursuits through special 
staff training programs being developed 
by the Army. 

The program is a supplement to the 
Army school system and not a substitute, 
Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, said in announc- 
ing the plan developed by Army Field 
Forces. AAF, which is responsible for su- 
pervising the training of Army units of 
the National Guard, already had developed 
a “home-training” command and staff 
course for Division staffs. The course is 
being sent to each division commander of 
the National Guard in sufficient quantity 


to conduct training of his staff. It is a 
modification of the regular courses given 
at the Army Command and General Staff 
College. 

Announcement will be made of staff pro 
grams for brigade, regimental and battalion 
level training as they are developed. 


Inspectors General To Be Trained 


National Guard Inspectors General will 
be brought up to date on the latest develop 
ments and functions of their service 
through special courses arranged by the 
National Guard Bureau and the Army 
Field Forces. 

Courses will be for 14 days, including 
travel time, and will be conducted in 
schools set up in all Army areas by Army 
Commanders. Attendance will be volun 
tary, and the several States will be allowed 
one student for each 4,000 National Guard 
troops or less in their troop basis. 

Announcement of school dates will be 
made to the States by Gen. Kenneth F. 
Cramer, Chief of the National Guard Bu 
reau, as they are received from the respec- 
tive Army Commanders. Applications for 
nomination to attend the courses will be 
made by the State Adjutants General di- 
rectly to the respective Armies. 


Inactive National Guard 


Officers and enlisted men unable to con 
tinue active training with their National 
Guard Army units may retain Guard 
status by transfer to the Inactive National 
Guard. 

Members of the Inactive organization 
are an integral part of the National Guard, 
subject to the same general standards of 
physical and professional fitness, and may 
be transferred to active status when con 
ditions warrant. 

The Inactive National Guard provides: 

(1) Retention of National Guard com 
missions or status by Guard officers Fed 
eralized during the emergency preceding 
the last war and who are still in active serv- 
ice; those who enter on extended active 
duty in the future; and officers temporarily 
unable to perform full duty with their or 
ganizations over extended periods because 
of business or personal reasons. 

(2) A means by which enlisted men 
unavoidably unable to attend drill for an 
extended period may retain Guard status 
and quickly re-enter active training with 
their units. 

(3) A means to build up a backlog of 
trained Guard personnel immediately avail- 
able in time of emergency. 

Members of the Inactive National Guard 
will be attached to State Headquarters 
and Headquarters Detachment for ad 
ministration purposes and then to an ap 
propriate active unit for potential future 
assignment. 

Draft-age members of the National 
Guard become eligible for the draft when 
they are transferred from the active to the 
inactive Guard. 
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Deadline Near for ORC 


The Army reiterated again that it had an 
essential mission in the D-Day Striking 
Force for Reserve Officers. Thousands of 
unit assignment vacancies exist in the 18- 
25 Division Striking Force, particularly in 
the company grades. 

The Army announced that reserve ofh 
cers who have expressed a preference for 
transfer to the Inactive Reserve (Reserve 
Officer Survey Questionnaire) should ex- 
pect to be transferred by December 31, 
1948, unless the reservist changes his mind 
before then. Those that do should notify 
their local unit instructor or Senior Army 
Instructor at once of their availability for 
assignment, and their desire to participate 
in the ORC program. 


Enlisted Career Plan 


National Guard enlisted men are to 
have a Career Guidance Plan, too, Major 
General Kenneth F. Cramer, Chief, Na 
tional Guard Bureau, announced. 

Guardsmen in the first four noncom 
missioned grades will undergo continued 
and intensive training to become efficient 
instructors and trained cadremen. Only 
qualified men will be promoted to these 
grades. 

Men in the last three grades will be 
trained as potential noncoms. 

The following steps are to be taken to 
put the program into effect: 

C1) Eligibility lists for promotion to all 
grades based on individual qualifications 
will be established. 

(2) Guardsmen who have in one en- 
listment satisfactorily completed the pre- 
scribed National Guard training programs 
will be re-enlisted with enhanced opportun- 
ity for future advancement. 

(3) Re-enlistment will not be permitted 
of men who have shown inaptitude, ina 
bility or lack of interest in future advance- 
ment. 

(4) Noncommissioned and _ potential 
noncommissioned officers will be encour- 
aged to increase their training, experience 
and opportunities for advancement through 
home study, extension courses, unit and 
service schools, instructor duty and in 
creased responsibility in unit activities. 

Unit commanders may promote enlist- 
ed men of the last two grades (7 and 6) to 
the next noncommissioned grades (6 and 
5) without regard to position vacancies 
providing they meet certain minimum re- 
quirements. 

Whenever practicable, promotions to 
fill authorized unit vacancies in the non- 
commissioned grades will be made from an 
eligibility list of men with “excellent” ef- 
ficiency ratings who have (a) satisfactorily 
completed the third year of the National 
Guard Training Program (b) had one year 
of satisfactory service in the next lower 
grade or (c) had three years of continuous 
service in the National Guard. 

It was also announced that National 
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Guard Army units are conforming to the 
new grades, titles and insignia established 
for enlisted men of the Army. 
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New Air-Technical Center 

An air-technical information center, 
jointly operated by the Air Force Matériel 
Command and the Navy's Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, has been opened at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base. 

The Central Air Documents Office, as 
the unit is designated, is responsible for 
the collection, publication and dissemina- 
tion of all information concerning aero- 
nautics. 

A working committee, composed of an 
equal number of Air Force and Navy per- 
sonnel, operates the unit, which remains 
under the administration of the Air Ma- 
tériel Command. Its major policies will 
be determined by the Research and De- 
velopment Board of the National Military 
Establishment. 


Intellectual Honesty 
Lieut. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, Com- 


manding General of the Air Tactical Com- 
mand, is an airman who consistently put 
into practice the ideal of close cooperation 
among the services. Gen. Devers has often 
spoken of the close relations he has with 
Gen. Quesada and Navy officers have had 
similar experiences. ° 

However, in a recent public talk, Gen. 
Quesada momentarily departed from his 
usual insistence on cooperation to express 
his true thinking. 

“In all intellectual honesty,” he said, 
“we must recognize that the Air Force 
with the atomic bomb could bring about 
the capitulation of an enemy.” Having 
thus spoken he quickly reverted to his 
chosen role and added: “But it would be 
intellectually dishonest to proceed on the 
assumption that the Army and Navy are 
unessential.” 


RAND 


The Air Force announced a nonprofit 
corporation engaged in research and devel- 
opment in air power. The name RAND, 
given the corporation, is a derivative of Re- 
search and Development. 

Financed by private funds, the corpora- 
tion is governed by a board of trustees 
drawn from leaders of science and industry. 
It is not a government corporation, nor is 
it a government-financed corporation. How- 
ever, the work of the organization is car- 
ried on under a contract with the Air 
Force. The Air Force considers it a scien- 
tific-industrial-military research team capa- 
ble of giving the country the maximum in 
national security for a minimum cost. 
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New Cruiser 
The USS Des Moines, heaviest of +, 


“heavy” cruisers and armed with the mos 
powerful weapons known to the Navy. 
is in commission. She is the first of 
new class of 17,000-ton heavy cruis: 
is the first to mount completely au: 
rapid fire eight-inch guns. 

The Des Moines will be capable of fi; 
ing at battle ranges about four tim: 
than any guns of the same or larg 
ber. 

She is manned by more than 1,000 off 
cers and men. 

Two sister ships of the Des Moines ar 
also nearing completion. 
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Cold Weather Training 

The Navy conducted exercises in th: 
North Atlantic with some 75 ships, in 
cluding 13 destroyers and three aircraft 
carriers, and 200 planes. The maneuvers 
were expected to provide insight into the 
limitations and capacities of fleet opera 
tions under cold weather conditions. 

The training included anti-submarine 
warfare, and an amphibious assault land 
ing exercise, the latter at Argentia, New 
foundland. 

In another test at Point Barrow, Alaska 
the Navy was experimen‘ing with a pre 
fabricated Arctic barrack. 

Sixteen Seabees are testing the barrack’s 
warmth and capacity to withstand 150 
mile-an-hour gales and 13-foot snowfalls 
on its roof. 

The new barrack was assembled at the 
Naval Construction Battalion Center, Port 
Hueneme, Calif., by 12 Seabees wearing 
Arctic mittens, the approved garb for Arctic 
carpentry. 

The entire structure, which is light 
enough to be shipped by plane, is made of 
thick insulated panels with an outer cover 
ing of thin sheet aluminum. 

In the Arctic test, the barrack will be 
heated by two oil-burning heaters expected 
to provide an interior temperature of 70 
degrees Fahrenheit when the outside tem 
perature hits 65 degrees below zero. 


Atomic Subs 


The Navy has asked the Atomic Energ) 
Commission to speed its work in develop- 
ing atomic engines for submarines. But 
Adm. Louis E. Denfeld, Chief of Naval 
Operations, cautiously announced that 
the study of atomic propulsion for any ux 
is still in its early stages and will require 
several years to get practical results. 

The Navy is experimenting with severa! 
new types of underwater craft, putting 
emphasis on higher speed and wider range. 

When the atomic propulsion dream 
comes true, “we will have the submarines 
ready to use it,” the Admiral promised. 
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We learned with some astonishment of the public 
tatement of General Holland M. Smith, U. S. Marine 
Corps, Retired, after the appearance of our November 
article, “Smith vs. Smith.” General Smith said, accord- 
ng to press reports, that the INFANTRY JouRNAL’s article 
Smith vs. Smith” was a “whitewash.” 

The INFANTRY JoURNAL is not a magazine under ofh- 
cial direction and its editors have long been watchful to 
see that its pages are not used for official alibi purposes. 
[hey are entirely free to turn down material from any 
source, including ofhcer-authors of any rank or official 
position however high if the editors feel that the material 
is inaccurate or of no particular interest to JourRNAL 
readers. Lieutenant General Holland M. Smith should 
be sufhiciently aware of our policy and contents—we have 
many Marine readers of long standing who have often 
-xpressed their appreciation of our editorial policy—not 
to make an incorrect public statement about The Jour- 
nat. If General Smith should visit The Journat offices 
to apologize for his misstatement, he would be received 
with every editorial courtesy. 

But this public error is a small one indeed compared 


From time to time the suggestion arises in other de- 
partments of the government than those of the National 
Military Establishment that the Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers should be relieved of the huge civil construction 
task it has handled for over a century. In fact, this idea 
has been proposed again within the past few weeks. 

There are- the strongest objections to this on purely 
military grounds. The supervision of river and harbor 
work has long been a country-wide training ground for 
the even greater tasks of war. It is the place where the 
Engineer officer learns to face up to huge and complex 
practical problems—and learns to know they can be 
solved, no matter how big they are. 

From the time he is a lieutenant, the Engineer can ex 
pect to carry the responsibility for works of construction 
of every kind. He begins at once to absorb the firm and 
fine tradition of his Corps that every job it gets can be 
done, and must be done right. For the safety of lives in 
great numbers and property in great value will depend 
on the accuracy and soundness of his work, not to speak 
of the added effici iency of commerce his work results in 
for the nation. 

The young engineer must measure up to the tradition 
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Public Misstatement by Lieutenant General 
Holland M. Smith 


The Army’s Biggest Training Ground 


to what General Smith has done in the pages of a na 
tional magazine against the veterans and even the dead 
of the 27th Division. Our article, “Smith vs. Smith,” 
was based on a close study of the official records—not the 
Army record alone, but also the Navy record and the 
Marine record. Point upon point as stated by General 
Smith in his widely circulated articles simply does not 
jibe with the records. And it seems likely that a number 
of soldiers of integrity who took part in the battle of 
Saipan or otherwise had official knowledge of it will be 
stating, before the argument is over, that General Hol 
land Smith’s story of Saipan is badly distorted. Some of 
them, in fact, made ofhcial statements long ago which are 
in contradiction of his present statements. 

Just before going to press with this issue, The Jour 
NAL received from Mr. Robert Sherrod, war correspond 
ent of Time Magazine, an article in refutation of a num 
ber of points made by the author of “Smith vs. Smith.” 
We plan to publish this in our next issue together with 
other materials bearing on the Saipan discussion from 
secret and top secret official files which have just been 
released. 


fearlessly. The fact that he has done so in the past has 
given the Army men like Robert E. Lee and Douglas 
Mac. Arthur and many another general who was never 
nonplussed by the size of his job, such men as Goethals, 
Somervell, Pick, J. C. H. Lee, Fleming, and Groves. 

It would be the gravest military error to risk the loss 
of the Engineer's proved ability. To march the Corps 
out of its training ground would be to take that very risk. 

We will only ‘touch upon other reasons for not doing 
so. There is, for one thing, the long-standing confidence 
of one Congress after another in the men of the Corps 
of Engineers and their able group of civilian assistants. 
There is, for another, the superb record of the Corps for 
unbiased and rigorously honest service to the country 
And there is the fact, too, that no nonmilitary engineer 
ing division of the government could expect to hold in 
its service for a lifetime engineers of the highest compe 
tence for the equivalent of Army pay. 

There seems to The Journat no sound reason for 
contemplating this change, and many indeed for not 
making it. The Army needs at least one combat arm that 
has the chance in peace to prepare for war in works 
comparable to those of war in scope and responsibility. 
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HONOR ROLL 


It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
is able to maintain the high standards of the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a magazine for 
fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 


* 


26th Infantry 


20 1st Infantry 
$4th Infantry 


* 


130th Infantry 


35th Infantry 
124th Infantry 
161st Infantry 
33d Infantry 


* 


30th Infantry 
182d Infantry 
7th Infantry 

132d Infantry 
14th Infantry 
29th Infantry 


* 


165th Infantry 


131st Infantry 
150th Infantry 
38th Infantry 
145th Infantry 
4th Infantry 
9th Infantry 
25th Infantry 


* 


129th Infantry 
57th Infantry 

135th Infantry 
Ist Infantry 








DIVISIONS 
* 


2d Infantry Division 








31st Infantry 
27th Infantry 
168th Infantry 
140th Infantry 


* 


163d Infantry 
149th Infantry 


* 


16th Infantry 


* 


112th Infantry 

3d Bn., 156th Infantry 
134th Infantry 

111th Infantry 

71st Infantry 

137th Infantry 

23d Infantry 

2d Bn.,156th Infantry 
2d Bn., Texas State Guard 
503d Parachute Infantry 
176th Infantry 


* 


Hq. Staff, Texas State Guard 


117th Infantry 
114th Infantry 


36th Bn., Texas State Guard 


3d Bn., 167th Infantry 


103d Infantry 
325th Glider Infantry 


* 


120th Infantry 

119th Infantry 

Ist Bn., Ist Regt., Hawaii Rifles 
49th Bn., Texas State Guard 
174th Infantry 

109th Infantry 

5th Infantry 

12th Infantry, NYG 

Ist Bn., 152d Infantry 

3d Bn., 102d Infantry 

74th Regiment, NYG 

18th Infantry 


* 


Nome Unit, Alaska Ter. Gd. 
143d Infantry 

148th Infantry 

135th Field Artillery Bn. 
125th Infantry 


Hq. & Hq. Co., 2d Infantry Bri- 


gade, Tennessee State Guard 


* 


3d Bn., 147th Infantry 
101st Infantry 
138th Infantry 
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555th Parachute Infantry Bn. 
Hq., 63d Infantry Regiment 
340th Engineer Contruction Bn. 
Hq., Schofield Barracks 
333d Infantry Combat Team 
42d Engineer Construction Bn. 
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To the Editors 


Everybody in the Army Should Read It: 
“Men Against Fire”’ 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have just finished reading Colonel S. L. 
\. Marshall’s Men Against Fire. If this 
book were to be made into a “required read- 
ine” field manual for all recruits, noncoms, 
and officers, I feel certain that the added 
knowledge that our Army would derive 
would, in any future war, be an added fac- 
tor that would save hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of lives. It is such a complete analysis 
and exposure of the tendencies that make 
for success and failure, life and death, in 
combat, that that particular general who de- 
cides not to use this book as an army educa- 
tional manual is the man who shall be 
responsible for the death of many soldiers. 
lhe editors of The Journat should use all 
the pressure and connections they have at 
their disposal to make this required reading 
for every American soldier. 

There are chapters in this book written 
primarily for the officer. But if the book is 
made required reading for recruits and 
noncoms, these chapters designed for the 
oficer should also be included. Do not 
make the mistake that is made throughout 
the American public school system of care- 
fully hiding that knowledge which might 
possibly cast doubt upon the clairvoyant 
infallibility of a certain group or class. 

Include the whole text. Knowing that 
their men have the knowledge that helps 
them size up the qualities of good and bad 
ofhcers (and the in-betweeners) will keep 
the officers on their toes. The book is a ma- 
ture work. To write maturely takes a per- 
son who has the ability to slough off the 
platitudes. One thing the personnel of the 
\rmy training centers should remember is 
this: the recruit is the product of the Ameri- 
in school system; he has strong and gen- 
rally unconscious feelings concerning the 
: hooling he has received—feelings that are 
the result of comparing the picture his 
teachers present with his own observation 
t reality. Anyone who treats him as a per- 
son who does not have to be lied to earns 
is deep respect. 

Col. Marshall has written a book that 
treats the reader as a person who does not 
ave to be lied to. Making it a required 
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manual would be a major influence in in 
creasing the efhciency and effectiveness of 
the Army, and in providing the added 
knowledge factor without which many lives 
will be lost. 

Ser. loi. Freperick Lurie, ERC. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


> Sergeant Lurie’s opinion of the impor 
tance of Men Against Fire is in large part 
shared by General Omar Bradley, Chief 
of Staff, and every other soldier of any 
rank who has read it. 

We have only one question. When is 
our Army going to find a practical way 
to insure a reasonable distribution of a 
military book of such importance? 

To date we have provided far more 
copies of Men Against Fire to the Navy 
and the Air Force than to the Army. 

The Army Library Service wouldn't 
touch it with a ten-foot pole. And it’s not 
the fault of that service. Its appropria 
tion can only be used for books “the sol 
dier wants” or something in general to 
that effect. 

An adequate method of distribution to 
our own people—the Army—of important 
military a is still completely lacking. 

y  f 


“Public Relations Through Unit 
Histories” 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


I should like to add my commendation to 
those which you should receive from others 
on your editorial in The Journa’s October 
issue entitled “Public Relations Through 
Unit Histories.” 

It seems to me that the program of com 
piling and issuing unit histories to the men 
who fought in the divisions and lower units 
is completely within the high purposes of 
the type of public relations described in 
your reprinted September lead editorial, en 
dorsed by General Bradley. 

After the war was over, I published at 
my own expense a history of my company, 
which I had commanded through most of 
its training period and all of its combat 
period into Europe. I gave it the weighty 
name of The Training and Combat History 
of Company D, 19th Tank Battalion, and 
since I am not a very good writer, I kept 
very closely to the facts as I found them in 
the company’s morning reports and as I and 


my officers remembered them, without try 
ing to embellish those facts too much with 
the “popular” type stories of incidents I was 
not sure had occurred in the first place. To 
be sure that most of the true story of the 
actions was included, I wrote the account 
in Germany while we remained in occupa 
tion, and encouraged the men to read it in 
original form before the company was re 
turned to the States, and to offer their sug 
gestions and comments freely. 

On returning home and finding what the 
cost of a poor job of printing was, I de 
cided to go ahead and make a good one out 
of it, at least as far as the printing was 
concerned, and I drew several maps show 
ing our routes and naming the places listed 
in the text, for inclusion in color in the 
book. 

I finally distributed it without cost to all 
of the men who were in my company at 
any time from early training to the end of 
the war, and I was very much gratified to 
obtain a welcome acceptance. Since that 
time I have often wished I could go back 
and rewrite the whole thing, and include 
more of the details as to why certain de 
cisions were made, and make it in general 
more of a military history than a travelogue. 
But now I find it far too late to accumulate 
the necessary details. And if I had them, 
it would probably be too expensive a 10b for 
me to republish the account for so small a 
group. 

I limited the book entirely to distribution 
to the interested personnel of my company, 
and a few from the battalion it belonged to 
who expressed their interest. I have sent a 
few copies to some libraries who requested 
them, but do not intend to make any wider 
distribution, having stated my purpose in 
the foreword of the book to make limited 
distribution to Company D’s men and my 
close friends only, mostly within my family 

Here, however, without attempting to 
take credit for something I realize few small 
unit commanders have been in a position 
to do, is a good example of the acceptability 
and value to the military service as a whole, 
and to the individuals of all small units, of 
an authentic unit history. It is something 
that should have been done for al) units 
but earlier and better, by trained historians 
—for all units at least down to the combat 
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command and regimental level. This could 
have been done right after the war, when 
the living participants were still readily 
available. I am afraid it is too late now for 
any but large-unit histories, for which the 
records are more nearly complete, and 
which in large part lack the personal touch. 
I hope, however, that you can be somewhat 
more successful in promoting this phase of 
public relations in the future. 

I do not mean to exclude our own battal- 
ion from this discussion, for they likewise 
felt that the individual soldier was entitled 
to a reasonably good account of his part in 
the war; and the battalion published in Ger- 
many a fine account of the various company 
actions, though it was limited to combat 
periods. As a matter of fact, I used this 
volume to check my own, and perhaps stole 
a few choice phrases from it. This account, 
also, was written by a unit officer, Captain 
John F. Sicks, right after the war, and pub- 
lished, as I recall it, with the help of con- 
tributions from us all. Unfortunately, I 
do not think any extra copies of this book 
are available. 

Should you believe my own history of 
any value to you, I would be glad to forward 
a copy, but I have not done so now for fear 
of cluttering up your shelves with just an- 
other company account. 

May. E. A. Terrect, Jr., ORC. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


> A copy will be most welcome as a vital 
document in the Infantry Association Li- 
brary. Copies should go, also, to the In- 
fantry School Library, and the Library 
of Congress, as well as to the libraries of 
the major service schools and interservice 
schools and the War Department Penta 
gon Library and that of the American 
Military Institute. 
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Democratic Leadership 
To the Editors of InrFanrry JouRNAL: 


There is a growing belief among stu- 
dents of management that democratic ad- 
ministration with its concepts of release of 
inhibitions, loyalty through participation, 
and promotion of the dignity of the indi 
vidual is more efficient than the auto- 
cratic type of administration. 

To the writer, it seems as if military his- 
tory supports this belief. It is interesting 
to note that the following armies had 
elected officers, elected noncommissioned 
officers, or both. Many of these armies 
lacked military training, weapons, ammu- 
nition, and professional leaders. 

The Persian Army of conquest—550 
B.C. to 520 B.C. 

The Greek Army of conquest—490 B.C. 
to 330 B.C. 

The Roman Army of conquest—510 
B.C. to 118 B.C. 

The Islam Army of conquest—632 A.D. 
to 641 A.D. 

The Mongolian Army of conquest— 
1206 A.D. to 1270 A.D. 

The victorious American Army of 1776 
to 1783. 

The French revolutionary army of 1792 
to 1795. 
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The Army of Northern Virginia 1861 
to 1864. 

Stonewall Jackson’s corps 1861 to 1863. 

The American armies 1776 to 1910 
(National Guard units). 

The following armies were compara- 
tively autocratic. Many of them were well 
trained, splendidly equipped, and were led 
by trained officers: The Medes, Lydians, 
Babylonians, and Egyptians whipped by 
the Persians—550 B.C. to 520 B.C. 

The Persians who were whipped by the 
Greeks 490 to 330 B.C. 

The Latins, Volscians, Gauls, Samnites, 
Etruscans, Greeks, Carthaginians, Mace- 
donians, Syrians, Egyptians, etc., who were 
whipped by the Romans 510 B.C. to 118 
B.C. 

The Romans, Persians, Syrians, Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians, Mesopotamians, Berb- 
ers, etc., who were whipped by the Arabs 
632 to 641 A.D. 

Most of the one-half of the human race 
conquered by the Mongols 1206 A.D. to 
1270 A.D. 

The British Army in America 1776 to 
1781. 

Austrians, Prussians, English, Spaniards, 
Italians, etc., whipped by the French armies 
of the revolution 1792-1795. 

The Union Army of the American Civil 
War 1861 to 1865. 

The defeated Spanish Army 1898 to 
1899. 

The defeated German-Austrian Armies 
1914-1918. 

The defeated German-lItalian-Japanese 
Armies 1939 to 1945. 

I'll be glad at any time to present vo- 
luminous evidence to support these views. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that in the military histories available at the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, 
New York, in 1942, men acted as present- 
day professional soldiers think men act. No 
histories were available in which men 
acted as research students at MIT’s research 
center for social dynamics think men act. 


Grover D. Rose, 
Former private; Graduate stu- 
dent of administration at MIT; 
company commander, AUS. 
5023 19 N.E., 
Seattle 5, Wash. 


> The Journat has no doubt of the value 
of loyalty through participation and the 
increase of the dignity of the professional 
soldier. 

It also agrees that history shows that 
there have been a number of notable 
armies with elective leaders. 

But Mr. Rose’s argument does not 
take into account the ideals of leader- 
ship among the men who elected their 
officers in those armies. What, for ex- 
ample, did the men of Genghis Khan 
look for in their selected leaders—or the 
Islam armies of conquest—or the Greek 
and Roman armies—or in considerable 
part, the troops of Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson? 

They looked for the best and ablest 
fighters. It is extremely doubtful whether 
young Americans of today could pick the 
ablest fighters if they wanted to. It is 





more likely that they would sele : the;, 
leaders, as Confederate units to. often 
did, on the basis of apparent god {¢| 
lowship. Many men are good (elloy: 
who do not have the brains and cuts ; 
become good leaders, even 1ough 


warmth of human relations is 2 


inc; 

pal gg of the best leaders. i 
Also, we would ask where fol 
lowing fit into the lists given in the 


above letter: 
The armies of Napoleon. 
The army of Frederick. 
The armies of Cromwell. 
The armies of Charles XII of Sweden 
The American, French, and British 
armies of World War I. 
The American, British, French, and 
Russian armies of World War II 
It seems to us that history goes » 
prove both sides of the argument and 
that there must be several more thay 
two classifications in attempting such 
an analysis. 
7 7 7 
Stilwell on “Psychology of Command” 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I thought the article “Command Per 
formance” so good that I cut it out to save 
for future reference. However, I feel The 
Journav is overlooking another excellent 
piece on leadership and the psychology of 
command. I should like to see published in 
The Journat the undated entry titled “Psy 
chology of Command” which appears on 
page 291, The Stilwell Papers, and a sec 
ond undated entry on page 299 of the same 
book. Never have I been so impressed by 
any writing as by these two excerpts in 
which General Stilwell searches himself 
seek out his “faults” of character. Remem 
ber they were written without intent to be 
published. 

I hope we can have them in The Jour 
NAL soon. 

E. M. CoLteman 
Richland, Wash. 


> The “Psychology of Command” excerpt 
appeared in the July 1948 issue of the 
INFANTRY JouRNAL. The other entry re 
ferred to appears on page 21 of this issue 


7 7 5 A 
‘Soldier and Student’ Cover 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Let me make clear at the outset that | 
am not one of these habitual “cranks” con 
tinually seeking free publicity by the simple 
expedient of writing to editors to call atten 
tion to small inaccuracies, faulty grammar. 
and such trivia. In fact, this is the first 
letter of complaint I have ever written 
However, the cover picture on the October 
1948 issue of INFANTRY JOURNAL is reason 
enough to cause anyone in the Military 
Service to seize pen and paper in righteous 
indignation. 

I cannot conceive that any soldier, be he 
officer or enlisted man, in a responsible pos! 
tion with regard to the press, should allow 
such a picture to be printed. Not only is 
the worst possible type of publicity for those 
presently in the Service, but what is wors. 
provides Mothers and Fathers of servicemen 
and women, as well as other civilians, * 
completely erroneous example of what the 
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ditionally stands for. 
shaggy-headed, bedraggled, and 
e completely disreputable lout 
| in an armchair reading a USAFI 
wearing the unpressed and soiled 
of the proudest Army of the finest 
n the world is an insult to all the 
1d women who have served in the 
y Forces of the United States in the 
present, and future. There is abso- 
nothing presented in that photograph 
use anyone to look with respect upon 
uniform. 
| consider that the showing of such a 
‘ure. not to mention the taking of it, to 
monumental piece of stupidity, un- 
dierliness, and proves total disregard for 
|] directives and traditions regarding dis- 
cipline, personal police, and proper wearing 
of the uniform. If the editors of INFANTRY 
JournaL are hard-pressed for photographs 
of soldiers who are a credit to their country 
and their uniform, please contact the under- 
signed, and gratuitous aid will be gladly be 
forded. 
Ist Ly. Dean E. Hurrer. 
Headquarters TRUST 
\PO 209, c/o Postmaster 
New York, New York. 
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Service Ribbon 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Since it seems to be the policy to have 
lots of “cheap” ribbons why can’t the Army 
add a Civilian Components ribbon? It 
could be given for, say ten years’ service 
for officers and nine years (three 3-year 
hitches) for enlisted men. Credit toward 
the ribbons could be given for the last 
two years of ROTC. 

I know that most of us say we don’t give 
a damn about ribbons but they do have a 
morale value—especially in later years. 

Lizut. A. F. Branpt, FA-Reserve. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


> No; military people do give a damn about 
ribbons. And the service ribbon is always 
an honestly earned statement of where 
you have been and when. We're for 
them. 


+ A + A 


The Gray Board Report 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


For more years than I can remember, I, 
like scores of other National Guard officers 
and National Guard organizations, have 
been a subscriber and a thorough reader of 
the INFANTRY JournaL. I have always as- 
sumed that The Journnat was devoted to 
the interests of the Army as a whole, and 
notably the Infantry, and was above being 
petty or partisan. You can imagine my sur- 
prise and reaction when I read the article 

Why The National Guard should be 
Federalized” in the October issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


The caption at the head of the article 
DECEMBER, 1948 


states that it is a condensation of the con- 
clusions of the Committee on Civilian 
Components. Had the INFANTRY JouRNal 
published the Gray Board Report in its en 
tirety, there could have been no possible 
quarrel or difference of opinion. The same 
would hold true had the INFANTRY Jour 
NAL published, in entirety, the comments 
of the Gray Board with reference to the 
National Guard, both good and bad. In 
stead, the INFANTRY JoURNAL extracts from 
the Gray Board Report the conclusions and 
recommendations adverse to the National 
Guard. Not a line or a word is contained 
in the INFANTRY JouRNAL’s article of the 
good things which the Gray Board had to 
say about the Guard, even though the 
Guard suspects that they were said by the 
Gray Board with its collective tongues in 
its cheeks. 

In the September issue of the Army In 
formation Digest, published under the di 
rection of the Chief of Army Information, 
there appeared a similar article which was 
not only unwarranted but smacked of prop 
aganda, and in our opinion, was a wanton 
misuse of public money. These sentiments 
representatives of the National Guard As 
sociation expressed to General Bradley, 
Chief of Staff, and General McLain, Chief 
of Army Information, on 13 September. In 
this connection, it is interesting to note that 
the Senate Appropriations Committee is 
now investigating all government publica- 
tions, and especially in connection with the 
misuses of public funds, and I have brought 
to the attention of the Chairman of the 
Committee the article appearing in the 
Army Information Digest of September. 

The INFANTRY JouRNAL is not a govern 
mental publication, so presumably it is 
supported by its subscribers. It is interest 
ing to note, however, that the officers of 
The Infantry Journal, Incorporated, and the 
U.S. Infantry Association, are composed 
in the main of high-ranking Regular Army 
officers, either active or retired, and the 
same holds true with reference to the 
Executive Council. It is interesting to note, 
too, in your honor roll for October, the 
number of National Guard organizations 
appearing thereon and other National 
Guard organizations which have appeared 
on other rolls of honor. For your informa- 
tion, I intend to bring to the attention of 
every Adjutant General, every General of- 
ficer of the National Guard, and our some 
thirty thousand officers and warrant ofhcers, 
the unfair and unwarranted article to which 
I have alluded. 


May. Gen. E. A. Watsn, 


President 


National Guard Association of the 
United States 

Stewart Building 

400 Sixth Street, N.W. 

Washington 1, D. C. 


>» We much appreciate all of General 
Walsh’s frank letter except his last sen- 


tence, an implied threat which is not 
worthy of this able Guard leader of such 
long service. 

Nor do we think that our article was 
either unfair or unwarranted. It simply 
presented the part of the Gray Board Re 
port which was news. The parts of the 
report in favor of the National Guard 
were too well known by our readers to 
give space to. 

The Journat will continue to uphold 
the traditions of the National Guard as it 
has in the past. But its pages will also 
contain news of discussion of its status 
and future. 
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Longhead'’s Study 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


It would be an injustice to permit the 
article in your October issue of the INFAN 
TRY JourNat titled “Longhead’s Study of 
General Staff Methods” to pass to the ar 
chives without specific comment from the 
field. Consequently I am taking this op 
portunity to express my opinions on the 
subject, and I’m sure those of many of your 
“Ghost” readers. 

Although I have never worked on the 
Department of the Army, General Staff 
level, I have had considerable experience 
on a Special Staff level, comparable at least 
to an Army Headquarters. Wit! this ex 
perience | feel qualified to express a few 
opinions on the subject matter in question. 

Colonel Longhead’s article, although pri 
marily about the Department of the Army 
level; can be equally applied to any major 
headquarters directly subordinate to the 
D/A. While it is agreed that a vertical 
organization is best suited for combat opera 
tions, it will never permit proper aggressive 
action in any staff (desk) organization, be 
cause the efforts of the “little man” are so 
often thwarted. As everyone should realize, 
principally the top leaders, human nature 
is prone to extended aggressive action when 
the efforts of such action fail to materialize 
or even merit consideration and discussion. 
Although many Army staff directors dis 
credit the theory of “Pride in Authorship” 
it is paramount that each and every one be 
credited with at least normal intelligence, 
to warrant consideration at least, of a prod 
uct of his mental capacity, physical effort 
and research. It appears that the attribute 
of intelligence is reserved for and. applied 
only to the top policy makers. 

The application of the vertical structure 
to staff procedures accounts for the many 
standstill periods so often encountered in 
major headquarters during peacetime. | 
maintain that if a policy of “urging indi 
vidual initiative,” “recognizing effort,” and 
“crediting production” be advocated, we 
would have a more intuitive army, and 
realize a more widely accepted staff decision 
program. Give the junior staff a chance. 


Capt. G. C. DEANs. 


Hqs., USARPAC, APO 958 


c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 












FM 21 — The Fighting Soldier 


While we have manuals on every con 
ceivable subject, we have never had one 
that teaches the recruit how to fight. 
The final hundred yards when a man is 
on his own has been completely neg 
lected. There is a manual on how to 
fire the rifle at a target. There are others 
on the bayonet, and on the grenade; 
there is even one on unarmed “defense.” 
But where can a man read up on what 
it is like to be in a battle; what he can 
expect? how he should act? These things 
should be down on paper, written in sol 
dier's language, and distributed at least 
as widely as the IDR. 

We need such a manual. Look at the 
faces of today’s privates. These aren't 
the tough combat men of 1944, the men 
who knew how to take care of them 
selves in any situation. Not these young 
sters. Even our noncoms in the lower 
grades are no longer combat veterans. 
Che old “know-how” is fading and in 
ten years it will be gone unless it is put 
down in black and white. Remember 
those early booklets on combat lessons 
from Guadalcanal and Tunisia and how 
popular they were? A man who read 
them then felt that “this is real, I'll be 
doing this myself pretty soon.” And 
while the real thing wasn’t just like the 
book, you did go into it a bit more pre 
pared. Yet these books were too late. 
They should have been written before 
the war and read by the men who went 
into Guadalcanal and Tunisia. 

Can such a book be written? I think 
so. The veteran of 1918 could have given 
a lot of straight dope to the recruit of 
1941. Wars are never the same, yet on 
the level of the individual infantryman 
there is still a lot of similarity. Mud, 
cold, thirst, fear; these are always there, 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


and the American never learns until 
after the first fight that battles are not 
fought by the Marquis of Queensberry 
rules. Lots of these things can be put 
into print. They were in print, even be- 
fore the war, but to get them you had to 
wade through volumes of bad fiction, 
dull history, and misleading information 
to get, finally, a picture you weren't sure 
was authentic. The information was all 
there, even in 1939, and a lot of it was 
buried in the field manuals. But the 
field manuals have a style that obscures 
actual fighting lessons or implies meth- 
ods instead of detailing them. 

We need a book that will tell it plainly 
and forthrightly so that all who read will 
understand. The men who wrote our 
prewar manuals should be firmly barred 
from writing it. We want no hazy gen- 
eralities, no “gobbledegook” of implica- 
tion. The language must be down-to- 
earth and straightforward. There must 
be examples of what will happen if you 
don’t follow the rules. It must be made 
very clear that men get hurt when they 
fight, that you don’t go through a battle 
looking like the MP down at headquar- 
ters. The soldier must be made to realize 
that when he fights he is going to be 
tired, hungry, thirsty, dirty, scared, be- 
wildered. He should be told that his 
leaders are going to feel the same way, 
and he should be especially impressed 
with the fact that the enemy will feel 
exactly the same. This is important. If 
it sinks home the soldier will stop this 
talk of a “super-man” enemy. 

The book should have plenty of dope 
on how to take care of yourself in the 
field, and even information on how to 
do a little gentle scrounging. The differ- 
ence between scrounging and looting 
should be made clear. It should be em- 
phasized that while the Sergeant and the 





Lieutenant may be around to tell you 
what to do in garrison or on maneuvers, 
in battle you must wipe your own nose 
In peacetime a soldier does only what is 
specifically authorized; in battle the only 
limits to one’s actions are the Articles of 
War and the express prohibitions o! 
one’s commander. 

He should know that at best only a 
small percentage of the men on a battle 
field really do anything toward winning 
the battle. It should be driven home that 
anything that can be done to hurt or 
inconvenience the enemy, even if mis 
guided, is better than doing nothing. He 
should have the dope on surrendering 
and he should be told why he is a fool to 
surrender. To sum it all up, the reader 
of this manual that needs to be written 
must be given some psychology in every 
day language, so that he can enter com 
bat thinking like a combat man. 

We also need the little tricks of the 
trade that you can’t find elsewhere. As 
long as we have grenades with five-sec 
ond fuzes, he should know that it is 
customary to snap it and hold it awhile, 
just as was done in 1918 and in 1945. 
He should know that while the Book 
says that a safe distance from your own 
artillery fire in peacetime may be 40 
yards, in an attack 100 yards is the safest 
distance. And he should be shown why 
this is so. He should know that no mat 
ter what the bayonet instructor says, the 
chances of fighting with a bayonet are 
just about nonexistent, and at the same 
time he should know that he can’t stand 
200 yards away and settle a fight with 
rifle fire. He should be told how to keep 
healthy in a foxhole, how to avoid trench 
foot, dysentery, and fungus infections 
He should know that the first-aid packet 
is carried on the front of the belt in bat 
tle, and why. 
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\... that we have outlined generally 

want (any combat veteran can 
.dd mony other things), who is going to 
writ iis manual? I'd start with the 
editors of Infantry in Battle and to them 
I'd add a couple of the authors of the 
' ugh and tough” books that came 
out during the war. We need several 


combat men from each theater of op-, 


erations, and, as a modifying element, 
there should be one or two veterans who 
were sensitive to the effect of battle and 
able to bring in the viewpoint of the 
man who isn’t naturally rough and 
tough. Our manual should be illustrated 
by Bill Mauldin, and photos of clean- 
shaven heroes in tailored uniforms left 
out. There should be plenty of diagrams, 
simple and clear. Examples of failure 
to obey the rules should be given, but 
not quite as detailed as in Infantry in 
Battle. The style should be easy and 
clear, and possibly the final writing 
wer be by one of our popular writers, 

y Hemingway. After all this manual 
is to be und primarily by Joe, the boy 
out in the squad room, and not by the 

Corps Commander. 

Now Infantry in Battle isn’t the only 
good book on war and Hemingway isn’t 
the only living writer who could do it. 
| use them as suggestions of what I have 
in mind. There is good stuff in the back 
and current copies of the military maga- 
zines including the INFANTRY JoURNAL; 
there are such books as The Red Badge 
of Courage, Company Commander, 
Island Victory and—not the least— 
L. A. Marshall’s fine Men 
Against Fire. Indeed Men Against Fire 
is a step in the right direction, except that 
it is written for officers rather than the 
fighting Joe and the manual should cover 
a wider range of subjects. 

[ am not suggesting that this book is 
going to be easy to write. You can expect 
howls from civilians who don’t want our 
boys taught to be “inhuman ruthless kill- 
ers,’ who prefer clean-cut, dead heroes. 
Colonel Spit N. Polish will protest that 
“a soldier, Sir, can be clean and properly 
uniformed at all times” though the fight- 
ing man never has been. Others will 
claim you can’t go around contradicting 
the other field manuals, forgetting the 
field manuals even when written accu- 
rately can be impractical. But with all 
the obstacles it is high time we print a 
manual on how to fight. If it is not 
done soon these valuable bits of knowl- 
edge gained in hard battle are going to 
be forgotten, and next time our men 
vill again be forced to relearn the hard 
vay the practical side of this dirty busi- 
ness of fighting. 


Colonel S. 


CaprTain RESERVIST. 
DECEMBER, 1948 


Command Performance 


When I read Part I of the article 
“Command Performance,” by Colonel 
Riposte (pen name), in the July issue of 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL, there seemed to 
be an air of familiarity about the situa 
tion which surrounded the Colonel's as 
sumption of command. Calling my 
wife's attention to the article, | said, “If 
this author is who I think he is, he sur 
vived a mighty nasty wound.” | had that 
belief confirmed when I read Part II, the 
last of the article, in the August issue. 

I will let the Colonel's identity remain 
a secret as he preferred it to be. Anyway, 
to appreciate the fact of knowing his 
identity, one would have to have shared 
his experience. | shared in that experi 
ence as a lower echelon leader. 

Leadership does penetrate the lower 
chain of command as well as the higher 
ones. We, too, planned our moves and 
actions ahead of time, when time and 
opportunity allowed. Most usually 
though, a platoon leader or platoon ser- 
geant found himself in a position so fat 
removed from that in which the big pic 
ture (original field order) had placed him 
that he had to make split-second decisions 
as best he could. He had to take that 
initiative. In cases like that, combat ex 
perience is a good thing to have under 
your belt along with common horse sense 
under your steel helmet, regardless of 
how the holes line up around the edges 
of your Form 20. 

I fully agree with the Colonel that 
leadership can and should be planned. 
However, there are, I believe—and I 
think the Colonel will agree—basic rules 
for leadership, and without them you 
have nothing on which to base your 
planning. Here are three which | think 
are most important: 

First and foremost is Loyalty -to your 
country, your superiors and your organi 
zation and fellow men. Then Honor—to 
respect and be respected. And last but 
not least, Confidence—in the capabilities 
of yourself and the men under your com 
mand and supervision. 

The old seying that “A chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link” holds true. 
Therefore, a commander or leader is no 
more forceful or convincing than his be 
lief and confidence in himself. | am 
confident, too, that anyone who ever had 
any leadership experience feels equally 
sure that his own ideas affected his lead 
ership. All ideas on the techniques of 
leadership should, as the Colonel stated, 
fit the individual leader and the particu 
lar situation to which it is being applied. 

To get back to the Colonel's “Com 


mand Performance.” 


Little did either 


the Colonel or I realize that he would 
be with my platoon when his combat 
command terminated. Had he only 


heeded my warning, he 


might have 
added much more combat experience to 
his article. And yet, who knows? He 
might not have been able to write the 
first part. The Colonel may not recall 
it—things were confused—but | warned 
him that it was much too hot and un 
necessary for him to be there. 


understand me. 


Don't mis 
I, along with the rest of 
the platoon, was glad and welcomed the 
sight of him, as far as morale was con 
cerned. But I, for one, considered his 
position, his knowledge of the over-all 
situation and his responsibility of much 
more value to us in a safer place, rather 
than in a hospital or underneath a 
mound of clay. 

For some, the knowledge of experience 
came with a tremendous price, while 
others, like the Colonel and 1, made only 
the down payment. We were both 
wounded the same day. However, my 
luck, if you care to call it that, held out 
longer. 1700 hours that 
I had a 
very capable platoon guide who, of 
course, assumed command of the platoon. 
Regardless of what my value to the pla 
toon and company was, or how much 


It was about 
afternoon that | was wounded. 


initiative | may have possessed, | was 
just another casualty. 

[he Colonel mentioned that just be 
fore being wounded, he found the com 
pany commander of the attack compan) 
unenthusiastic about pushing on in the 
face of the fire which he was receiving 
from the enemy. The company com 
mander was not alone in that opinion, 
and I don’t believe that he had reached 
that decision merely on his own observa 
tion. Not more than half an hour earlier 
1 had radioed the CO, giving him my 
situation. Since my platoon was the 
point for the attack, I assured my CO 
that there was more and heavier resist 
ance than my platoon alone could crack. 
I believe that my CO had enough con 
fidence in me and my estimate to war 
rant his lack of eagerness to push on. 
He was an able company commander 
and, I might add, had been with his com 
pany considerable less time than had the 

Golonel with his regiment. 

The Colonel, though admitting it was 
not tank country, stated the tanks were 
not advancing. I would like to explain 
why they were not. Without criticising 
the tanks or crews, but from the infan 
tryman’s point of view, the tanks in that 
particular situation were more of a bur 
den than a help. In such terrain, tanks 
had to have good protection on either 
side or else they could not advance. We 
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could not offer them that protection. The 
tank crews were not cowards, they were 
American soldiers, but they would have 
been downright crazy had they not de- 
manded necessary protection. 

Scr. lot Recrurrer. 
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Liaison With Our Allies 


Warfare is no longer between only 
two nations; instead many nations array 
themselves on either one of two oppos- 
ing sides. Success for either side is large 
ly dependent upon the ability of nations 
in that group to develop a we ‘[l-integrated 
force. Liaison plays an important part 
in the development and operation of 
such a force. 

My wartime overseas assignment was 
that of a liaison oficer with the Brazilian 
Expeditionary Force both in Brazil and 
in Italy. We made mistakes; mistakes 
that can be avoided by future liaison 
missions if they learn from our past mis- 
takes. What were some of the errors we 
committed? 

Before leaving for Brazil we weren't 
told what our mission was. Once there, 
orders were issued for us to observe, but 
to say nothing except in answer to direct 
questions from the Brazilians. Not one 
of us could speak Portuguese fluently, 
and our ignorance of Brazilian customs, 
history, politics, and so on was over 
whelming. Five months after our arrival, 
the entire Brazilian Infantry division 
sailed for Italy—just when our liaison 
detachment was beginning to function. 

The Brazilians found that many pro- 
cedures which were then SOP in our 
divisions were still unknown to them. For 
example, the concept and purpose of a 
basic load of ammunition were foreign 
to them. These and other inadequacies 
existed because, in my opinion, the Army 
of the United States did not properly 
perform its liaison mission. 

Each member of a liaison group should 
have the mission of the group clearly ex- 
plained to him. An orientation period of 
several weeks or months should precede 
the actual functioning of the group, and 
during that period, intensive training 
should be given in the language, cus- 
toms, military forces, geography, and 
politics of the nation. Finally and most 
important, plans made at the higher lev- 
els should result in a program which, 
properly supervised, would reflect credit 
upon all, including the nation to which 
the liaison team is sent. 

Currently, we are interested in the 
military affairs of several nations. I ex- 
pect we do much better now. But it is 
always wise to remind ourselves of our 
previous faults and that is the reason 
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why I write this little reminder. There 
should be as few mistakes as possible in 
our liaison work. Our best foot should 
always be forward. 

Frank T. CAMERON. 
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One Big Family 

During one of my Army assignments 
I came in contact with members of one 
of the Army’s sister services every day. 
After a few months I suddenly woke up 
to the fact that I had a frightfully narrow 
outlook. As I had learned about the cus- 
toms and rules of this other service I had 
grown to understand that the main dif- 
ference between members of the services 
was that each and every one of them 
preferred to serve in his own branch, 
just as | preferred to serve in the Army. 
| began to compare notes with some of 
my friends and we discovered that many 
points in our careers had been similar or 
even identical. From that, there grew an 
idea. | began to wonder why everyone 
shouldn't be able to learn, as I had, that 
we were all on the same team. After all, 
there are many activities that are almost 
identical in all the services. 

For instance, basic training could be 
the job of one service. The phases of the 
training that are not identical could be 
taught in advanced courses. The stand- 
ard subjects: dismounted drill, courtesy, 
weapons training, and such, are very 
similar in all the services. Where they 
differ it would be easy to adjust the 
courses or teach both ways. It would not 
hurt a soldier to have to learn naval 
courtesy nor would it be bad for a sailor 
to study something about the history and 
traditions of the Army. 

All of this is predicated on the stand- 
ardization of such things as military law, 
titles, and supply and administrative pro- 
cedures. I realize that there would be 
many complaints at first but I feel that 
in the long run it would be accepted by 
even the most loyal proponent of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps or Air 
Force. 

After basic training our new soldier, 
sailor, marine or airman would continue 
to associate with members of the other 
services. Every time he had a tooth 
pulled, flew from some distant station to 
his home, or passed through a reinforce- 
ment pipe line operated on a_ joint basis 
he would be reminded of the fact that he 
was not only soldier, sailor or airman, but 
was also a member of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

This may come some day but can’t we 
speed the process up? It needs doing 
and can be done. 

SERGEANT SPRINGER. 


they received from regularly con 


Guerrillas in the Atomic Age 


The value of underground 
rilla forces in World War Il and : 
they played in the final vict 
hardly be questioned. It has b 
that the successes such forces 
were due to the support and coor. 


Quer 
1e part 
Y can 
N said 
hieved 
nation 


tituted 
military forces which furnished . upplies 


and advisers and fitted the guerrillas’ ac 
tions into the over-all plan of militan 
operations. This may be quite true, by: 
it is also true that, as a rule the « xploita 
tions of guerrilla forces were oppor 
tunistic: underground forces came int 
being, demonstrated their value and 
only then were accorded assistance. 

Unfortunately, guerrilla warfare has 
been surrounded with a glamorous, the 
atrical atmosphere, which may be ll 
right for Hollywood but which has had 
an inhibiting effect upon the hard. 
headed, practical soldier. The soldier js 
likely to think of underground move 
ments as being purely defensive, appro 
priate and effective only when resisting 
military occupation forces. There is a 
feeling that, while they may be exploited 
to good advantage, we should wait until 
they develop and then render such as 
sistance as may be beneficial to us. 

Is such an attitude intelligent? To find 
the answer, we might consider some 
facts. 

A friendly force operating in the ene- 
my rear is of unquestionable value to 
regular armies. It diverts troops which 
could be used to good advantage else: 
where and it eases the problems con 
fronting the conventional forces by 
weakening the enemy in his rear, where 
he is most sensitive. 

If it is accepted that guerrilla forces 
can help an invading army it is also pat 
ent that we can hardly set about fostering 
guerrilla units inside potentially hostile 
countries. It would be exceedingly dif 
ficult if not impossible, and it is contrary 
to our American principles. 

There are, however, two courses which 
we can follow. One is to study guerrilla 
methods in order to work out the best 
possible countermethods to underground 
warfare, in the event that we should in 
vade hostile territory and be faced with 
an underground fighting against us. 

Then we would do well to stud) 
guerrilla methods with the idea of adopt 
ing them as one phase of our operations 
Some military men have already ac 
cepted this idea, as evidenced by articles 
in both our own and foreign journals. 


What is needed is something quite 
new—a combination of the commande 
ranger type of unit on the one hand and 
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rilla band on the other. Such a 

id lack two advantages possessed 

e guerrilla forces: knowledge of 

in, language, and customs of the 
and support by the population, 
nemy rear areas which are to be 

are in the enemy's own country. 

the other hand, it would possess 
dvantages of being organized, 

| and equipped by the Army, and 
forts of the several units would be 
ordinated from the outset. Knowledge 
the country, its people, and the 
ind could be supplied by intensive 
ntation of the type given by the 

OSS. Supply could be managed by air. 
[he sole remaining liability "wand be 
the hostility of the civilian population. 
[his would require the highest degree 
of discretion on the part of the “planted” 
guerrillas; it would mean that instead of 
having civilian assistance they would 
have to assume that every civilian was 
an enemy. It would be a serious, but 
hardly a prohibitive, drawback. 

Probably the organization should not 
exceed fifty or sixty officers and men; 
however, there should be a large propor- 
tion of officers and senior noncommis- 
sioned officers. This is desirable because 
of the high degree of initiative, intelli- 
gence and individual responsibility re 
quired of each man. 

Essential training of such units encom- 
passes a staggering number of subjects. 
A partial list must include jump train- 
ing, radio operation, some acquaintance 
with cryptography, comprehensive weap- 
ons training (including foreign weapons), 
and knowledge of language in order to 
read signposts, carry out interrogations 
and evaluate the intelligence value of 
captured documents. 

For weapons, the basic arm might well 
be the submachine gun unless the am- 
munition supply situation prohibited its 
use. In any case, rifles, equipped with 
silencers and the infrared sniperscope, 
should be included. Bazookas, machine 
guns of up to .50 caliber, and—for some 
units—light mortars and recoilless cannon 
could be used. Grenades, pistols, and 
knives would be needed. Non-persistent 

gas and smoke might be used, especially 
in conjunction with an attack. Demoli- 
tion material and land mines would be 
needed. Of course, we must have mobil- 
ity and many desirable items of equip- 
ment would have to be omitted. 

Other equipment would include radio 
transmitters and receivers. Transport 
vl wou be of the simplest and lightest. 

r the most part, movement should be 

n foot. Light motorcycles, and even 


\ceps, under certain circumstances might 
e used. 
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One of the great conditioning and 
qualifying factors of guerrilla type opera- 
tions is terrain. Operations will be prac 
tical only in certain types of country. 
Any area selected for guerrilla operations 
would have to contain fairly extensive 
tracts of mountain, forest or swampland, 
for only in such terrain, with its possi 
bilities of concealment and its effect on 
vehicular transport, can a guerrilla force 
survive. However, the zone selected for 
operations must contain communication 
or transportation systems or other re 
munerative objectives vulnerable to guer- 
rilla attack. This is not as serious a 
limitation as it might seem; a railway, 
for example, is vulnerable along its en- 
tire length, particularly where it crosses 
a bridge or passes through a tunnel. 

Secrecy and mobility are the keynotes 
of guerrilla operations. But a guerrilla 
unit never needs to hold its ground. 
Its mission is to harass the enemy; ground 
is of no value, except te mporarily. ‘It may 
be necessary to hold an airstrip or drop 
zone long enough for a plane to land, 
unload and tahe | off or for supplies to be 
picked up, but the ground can then be 
abandoned with no loss involved. Biv- 
ouac areas are of more importance, but if 
they are properly located their capture 
or reduction by the enemy will be too 
costly to be practical. Operations should 
always be conducted well away from the 
bivouac area, so as not to draw the ene 
my’s attention to it. 

Guerrilla units should be spaced close 
enough together to be able to cooperate 
and render mutual support, but not so 
close as to get in one another's way. The 
actual distances will depend upon the 
type of terrain, number and vicinity of 
enemy forces and other factors. 

One of the most difficult and crucial 
phases of guerrilla operations is that of 
support. But the problem resolves itself 
into one of air supply and reinforcement 
and, fortunately, a good deal of study 
has been devoted to this subject in con 
nection with more conventional airborne 
operations. Even so, as long as aircraft 
are subject to the vagaries of weather, 
and inasmuch as the tactical situation of 
a guerrilla unit must always be fluid, the 
air link would always be the weakest 
in the system. It is a complex subject 
and can only be mentioned here. 

Despite the claims of some enthusi 
asts, underground forces or even regu- 
lar units of the army operating under- 
ground obviously cannot win a war by 
themselves, or even be a decisive factor 
in the final victory. Nevertheless, they 
can constitute an important component 
of the field forces. 

Mayor Joun B. B. Trussext. 





Two by Toynbee 


Civilization on Trial 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


A group of informal essays 
on the problems of our time, 
CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 
is not only a magnificent book 
in its own right but an invalu- 
able introduction to Toynbee’s 
monumental STUDY OF HIS- 
TORY. 


Probably no other living his- 
torian has the same sweep of 
vision, and the same insight into 
the ills of our Western cuiture 
as Toynbee; certainly none has 
written about them so well. 


$3.50 


A Study of History 


By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


An expertly edited one-vol- 
ume condensation of the origi- 
nal six-volume work which has 
occupied Toynbee for years, A 
STUDY OF HISTORY is one 
of the most remarkable books 
of our time, and one of the 
greatest value to the man who 
wants to understand the roots 
of current conflict. 


$5.00 


Order from 
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Industrial Mobilization 


THE WAR LORDS OF WASHING 
TON. By Bruce Catton. Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 313 Pages; $3.00. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
FOR WAR. Volume |: ProcramM anp 
\DMINISTRATION. By James W. Fes 
ler. Government Printing Office. 1010 
Pages; Charts; Index; $3.75. 

Che strangest thing about the entire 
war was America’s reaction to it when it 
was over. America did one of the most 
stupendous jobs in history and came out 
of it with an inferiority complex and a 
deep sense of fear. It did the job with a 
fantastic upsurge of national power and 
vitality, setting the stage for a postwar 
release of human energy and confidence 
such as the world had never seen before. 
But the release didn’t take place. “We 
came out of the war timor US, UNCertain, 
confused, not quite clear just what it was 
that we had done and everlastingly per 
plexed as to exactly what we ought to do 
next.” We had won the war without 
realizing that it was not just a war we 
had been fighting. It was a “world revo 


lution: one of the great turning points 
in human progress, a breaking up of the 
old tables, a swallowing of the old for 


mulas, an overwhelming, fire-stained 
demand that human institutions be re- 
adapted to meet the eternal needs of hu- 
man beings.” But we fought the war 
for the preservation of the status quo, and 
when the war was over, and things were 
changed to the very roots of society, 
America attempted to fight the changes 
by decreeing that changes must stop. 
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Mr. Catton believes that it was the 
nature of our industrial mobilization that 
made America miss its chances to bring 
democracy out of the war as a gfeat revo- 
lutionary force that knew its own 
strength, knew why it was strong and 
knew exactly what its great power was 
going to mear. He has written a coher- 
ent, fast-paced and powerful account of 
how we lost a fight for democracy at 
home while winning a physical victory 
over foreign “isms” on the battlefields of 
Europe and Asia. The fight we lost was 
in Washington, and the issue was how 
American business and the American 
people were to be organized for the su- 
perhuman production effort that was re- 
quired for victory. The fight was between 
those who believed that a democracy at 
war should be a cooperative effort of all 
the people, of big and little business and 
labor alike, and those who wanted the 
war production handled in such a way as 
not to threaten any vested interest of big 
business or any privilege of the War or 
State Departments. 

The account of this struggle centers 
largely around the War Production 
Board and the many “experts” who were 
washed in on the high tide of enthusi- 
asm to unsnarl the tangles, only to be 
sucked into oblivion by the cross cur- 
rents of intrigue and selfishness. Many 
of the other wartime agencies enter the 
picture as the story ranges over the whole 
production effort and the organizations 
engaged in directing and hindering pro- 
duction and in informing and deceiving 
the public about the state of the war ef- 
fort. Catton draws a vivid picture of the 


savage infighting behind closed doors 
of power politics in the White House, 
the Capitol and the Armed Services, of 
frenzied appeals for mistaken causes and 

of cockeyed propaganda. It is a story of 
warring personalities, of Donald Nelson 
Henry Wallace, George Marshall, Sena 

tor Harry Truman, President Roosevelt 

Baruch, Cap Krug, Jesse Jones, Harn 
Hopkins, Stettinius, Robert Horton and 
scores of others. 

Bruce Catton is too angry over the 
sorry spectacle of the war lords in Wash 
ington to have produced a well balanced 
book, but what he has to say is extreme 
ly valuable and full of meaning for 
Americans who are jittery about the cold 
war without knowing what the cold war 
is all about. Catton gives no documen 
tation for most of his statements, but i! 
there are any doubting Thomases let 
them refer to the first volume of the of 
ficial War Production Board Histor 
This, in a cold and detached historical 
manner, backs practically every one 0! 
Catton’s statements with the record. The 
two supplement and complement each 
other so admirably that they really should 
be read as a unit. 

The official history is a vastly more 
inclusive job, and is one of the finest ex 
amples of governmental writing yet pr 
duced. The first volume, the only on¢ 
so far published, covers the program and 
administration of the WPB from 194 
to 1945. One part is devoted to e ach 
year, under the title of: The Pre >pared 
ness Program, 1940; All Aid Short o! 
War, 1941; The Crucial Year, 1942; The 
Turn Toward Victory, 1943; Production 
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nent, 1944; and Victory, 1945. 

irpose of recording history, one 

is to learn from our past mis- 

' the number of official and un- 

istories being rolled out, cover- 

jus phases of World War II, are 

: that purpose, the next hot war 

be a cinch for our side. I wish 

nsev would take time off from 

is unquestionably an_ infinitely 

fascinating subject and give us a 

t of how many officers in the plan- 

nine branches have read, marked, learned 

nd inwardly digested the official War 

Department histories so far published. 

Or how many high executives in busi- 

s and labor have read this War Pro- 

duction Board history. It would amaze 

if more than two per cent could dis- 

cuss the books intelligently, and if more 

than five per cent could even pretend to 

have read them. We're not doing so well 

in the cold war, and if my statistics are 

correct, we'll do even worse in a hot 
war.—-R. G. McCoskey. 


Infantry Replacement 
TOWARD AN UNKNOWN STA- 

TION. By Allan Lyon. The Mac- 

millan Company. 286 Pages; $3.00. 

Allan Lyon was an infantryman. And 
he fought as an infantryman in the win- 
ter in Europe—which gave this reviewer 
a strong, initial, pro-Lyon prejudice. But 
his book just isn't very good. 

It has its high- spots, of course. Lyon’s 
recital of his trip to an infantry squad as 
a replacement might serve as a text on 
how not to run a replacement system. But 
there’s nothing new in that story, nothing 
that hasn’t been told a hundred times 
before. 

His story of his stretch as runner for 
a platoon commander—the grinding 
weariness and exhaustion that marked 
the troops, the beginning of an uncon- 
scious, unadmitted dislike for the lieu- 
tenant who just wouldn’t quit, the shock 
when the officer finally broke down— 
physically and, one suspects, mentally 

and had to be evacuated, would have 
made a fine short story. 

And there are other things in his book 
that might interest Army leaders. There 
were replacements who knew no more 
of their situation than Lyon, there were 
intantrymen who were never oriented in 
the attack, there was in every battle a 
good deal of avoidable confusion. To- 
vard An Unknown Station is full of 
these things, which should not have 


But on any other count the book is 
terior. Mr. Lyon peoples it with his 
ends and comrades at arms, but they 
ver emerge as real. His publishers 
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claim, probably correctly, that Lyon | 
“deals with fact, not fancy” but the ma- 
nipulation of these two-dimensional char- 
acters, the utter lack of reality behind his 
battle scenes, indicate that Lyon was 
concentrating much too deeply on him 





self to reconstruct the bitterness and the 
dull heroism of the European winter 
fighting in 1944. 

While it may be heresy in an ex 
infantryman, I would say that Lyon’s 
book ranks far below War C orrespond 
ent Martha Gellhorn’s Wine of Aston- 
ishment as a reconstruction of war. And 
of course, there has been no story of in- 
fantry in combat yet published to rank 
with Charles MacDonald’s Company 
Commander. As time goes on, it seems 
more and more doubtful that there will 


be.—J. C. 


5th Battalion, Coldstream Guards 
A DISTANT DRUM. By Capt. J. 


Pereira. Gale & Polden, Ltd. 213 

Pages; Illustrated; $6.00. 

Captain Joyce Pereira was intelligence 
officer of the 5th Battalion, Coldstream 
Guards, 1944-1945. A Distant Drum is a 
sort of unit history, a good deal more 
personal than most, and infinitely more 
readable. 

It is an inescapable fact that most 
American prose is modeled on American 
newspaper style, even (God help us) 
American sport pages. This is not to say 
that it is inferior to the British language, 
because there is nothing on earth more 
awesome and forbidding than the Eng 
lish of official Britain. But it does mean 
that most American unit histories, and 
most American writing of any sort for 
that matter, fall far below the 1 writing of 
such odd Britons as Captain Pereira, 
who, having grasped the point that Eng- 
lish is a means of communication, uses 
it to tell you about something quite sim 
ply and accurately. 

That is the thing which makes his 
book memorable. 

The 5th Battalion fought from Nor- 
mandy to Cuxhaven, and Pereira covers 
its campaigns adequately, in his curiously 
personal way; but it is in the minutiae, 
the casual comments, that soldiers, and 
especially infantry soldiers will recognize 
the war they fought. There is the NCO 
that every Army man will recognize; in 
this case a signalman, ordered to check 
his radio; “‘Interference very bad _to- 
night, sir; doubt if it'll do much good.’ 
Corporal Lyons was never a believer in 
anything doing much good.” 

Most infantry commanders will recog 
nize the feeling in Pereira’s note on high- 
er echelons: “Throughout every cam 
paign Brigade Headquarters always man- 





The Lincoln 


Papers 


Edited by David Mearns 


Abraham Lincoln was the central char- 
acter in the most dramatic period of 


| American history. People in every walk 
\ of life wrote to him to offer advice, to 


ask favors, to condemn and criticize. 
Such letters could not help but capture 
the nation’s life pulse during one of its 
most critical periods. Yet for 82 years 
the public had been denied access to 
these documents. 

The story of The Lincoln Papers is as 
fascinating as anything written about 
Lincoln himself. After Nicolay and Hay 
completed their authorized biographies, 
Robert Todd Lincoln sealed the papers, 
and eventually donated them to the 
Library of Congress, to be opened 21 
years after his death. Scholars through- 
out the world wanted to read them, but 
all were refused. Why? Did they re- 
veal secrets about the war, about Lin- 
coln’s cabinet, about Lincoln himself? 
In Volume I, Mr. Mearns tells the 
strange story of the > gee and the 
controversy they inspire 

Carefully chosen from over 18,560 
documents, The Lincoln Papers cover 
his early years, political campaigns, and 
first critical months as president. ‘These 
letters (many of them confidential re- 
ports) dramatically show you what 
Lincoln’s countrymen thought and felt 


) about him. 


You meet office seekers, scheming wom- 


}en, statesmen, generals, spies, editors, 
_ relatives—who wrote Lincoln their in- 
'nermost thoughts, their demands, and 


even threats. As you read The Lincoln 


| Papers you begin to see the world 
| through Lincoln’s own eyes, and live 


again one of the most fascinating and 
awe-inspiring periods of our history. It 
is an experience which few readers will 
ever quite forget. 
Archibald MacLeish says: 

“A few of us who have read the deft, 
urbane and salty prose of David Mearns 


\have long realized that he is one of 


the pleasantest authors of our time 
to read. Readers of THE LINCOLN 
PAPERS have that discovery before 
them as well as the infinite treasures 
of the book itself.” $10.00 


Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 











COMPANY COMMANDER 
By Charles B. MacDonald 


The story of a rifle company and 
its men in the Bulge, through Ger- 
many, into Czechoslovakia. The 
best personal narrative and one of 
the best stories of small unit action 
to come out of two wars. $3.00 


AIRBORNE WARFARE 
By Major Gexeral James M. Gavin 


General Gavin, long-time com- 
mander of the 82d Airborne and 
one of America’s keenest students 
of airborne warfare, reviews the 
airborne operations of World War 
II and offers solutions to the prob- 
lems apt to confront the airborne 
commander or trooper in the fu- 
ture. $3.00 


FRONT LINE INTELLIGENCE 
By Lt. Col. Stedman Chandler 
and Col. Robert W. Robb 


An operations handbook for the 
combat intelligence officer of any 
branch—written by two officers 
who have distilled the expert pro- 
cedures absolutely necessary in 
practical combat intelligence. $2.50 


ALL BUT ME AND THEE 
By Brig. Gen. Elliot D. Cooke 


General Cooke was ordered to in- 
vestigate a situation in which men 
were being discharged from the 
Army for psychiatric reasons, faster 
than Selective Service could supply 
replacements. This book gives his 
findings—surprising, informative, 
immediately and practically valu- 
able. $2.75 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
WARFARE 
By Paul M. A. Linebarger 


The only modern study of psycho- 
logical warfare—a subject of the 
most tremendous concern to every 
American. $3.50 


Order from 
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1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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aged to preserve an air suggesting that 
one was about to sit down to a Fort & 
Mason picnic lunch and that if it rained 
it would be quite simple to call the whole 
thing off and go home. . . . It is only 
when one goes back to Battalion . . . that 
the magic wears off, to be replaced by the 
conviction that life is, despite all things, 
very uncertain . . .” 

And every soldier will remember “ 
the gradual ageing that wears the coun- 
tryside down to the ever-repeated pattern 
of war .. . the cornfields become trodden 
in by countless pathways . . . shell splin- 
ters lop boughs off the trees . . . the turfed 
bank, the tree beside one’s trench, every- 
thing takes on an air of permanence and 
individuality so that at times it seems al- 
most as much a part of you as anything 
that one has ever seen.” 

There are differences in the book, of 
course, things that Americans will find 
strange. The headquarters of the 5th 
Battalion took things a little easier, some 
times, than was customary in the ULS. 
Army. Some men may find Pereira’s 
writing a little light of touch in dealing 
with a serious subject. But most army 
men, and certainly most veterans will 
find, in A Distant Drum as in no other 
book this reviewer has seen, a queer un- 
easy nostalgia for something no man 
could possibly want to live over.—J. P. C. 


Good Writing—But Too Much 
THE YOUNG LIONS. By Irwin Shaw. 
Random House. 689 Pages; $3.95. 


The Young Lions is almost a monu- 
mental novel. Certainly it is monu- 
mental in sheer physical size, in con- 
ception, in range of thought. Unhappily, 
it falls short of being monumental in 
execution. 

Irwin Shaw has taken three soldiers, 
two Americans and one German, and 
through them has made an honest and 
at times brilliant effort to tell the stories 
of all soldiers in all armies—the men who 
go into the lines to fight and perhaps to 
die, and the men who sit in a rear area 
somewhere and pound nails out of used 
boards until they become a little mad. 

Michael Whitacre, bright young man 
about Broadway, goes through most of 
his military career being confused. In 
the years from 1938 until Pearl Harbor 
he carries with him a nagging, nameless 
impulse to make the grand gesture, to 
quit Broadway and fight somewhere on 
the side of a civilization that desperately 
needs someone to fight for it. Yet he 
drifts, first into the Army via his draft 
board, then through a series of rather 
useless Army assignments, until he final- 
ly finds some justification for himself in 
the comradeship of the Infantry. 





Noah Ackerman is Michael's 
A young Jew, dedicated to ¢} 
against human slavery, he enli 
being rejected once on medical 
He then finds himself forced : 
personal battle against anti-Sen 
the part of the men in the unit 1), whic! 
he is assigned. The author has | :mny 
this up unmercifully, writing a bitter. jp, 
credible caricature of a sadistic, coward] 
company commander and a mos 
lous scene in which Noah fights 


/pos te 


batt 
atter 
munds 
hight a 
sM on 


ridicu 


ucces 
sively the ten biggest men in the com 
pany (all violent anti-Semites) in an 
tempt to gain the respect of the con npany 
Noah eventually becomes a great combx; 
soldier, dedicated to his cause. cour 


geous, and selfless, an integral part of , 
good combat company. 

Christian Diestl is the third of 
an Austrian who became a ee me ah 
because he felt keenly the fact of Ger 
many’s resurgence as a nation and his 
own uselessness to the cause as a skiing 
instructor in the Austrian Alps. Step bi 
step he disintegrates from a first-rate s 
dier as the German Army retreats—acros: 
North Africa, up the Italian peninsula 
across France, and finally across Ger 
many. When the end comes there is 
nothing left of him but contempt for the 
amateur soldiers who had beaten him 
and an animal instinct for personal sur 
vival. 

At last the wheel comes full circle. The 
three soldiers meet, late in 1945, in av 
Austrian forest, near the same mountains 
from which Diest]l had started out in 
1938. The German kills one last man, 
Noah, and is in turn then killed by 
Michael, who typifies the despised ama 
teur soldier. 

There is some wonderful writing in 
this book, descriptive sketches of Arm 
camps and the bewildered people wh 
generally inhabit them, sketches of men 
in battle, men in London or Berlin, men 
celebrating the liberation of Paris, men 
making love to their wives or to other 
men’s wives. There is a theme that is 
meant to hold these scenes together, thi 
theme of a destiny that will finally brin: 
these three soldiers together for an ac 
counting. Unhappily, in the enormous 
personal and geographical comple xity of 
Shaw’s sketches the theme is lost sight 0! 
for long passages at a time. 

That is one fault with this novel. The 
other is that it is not a novel. A ag to 
be worthy of the name, must be about 
people, and Shaw’s three soldiers do m 
quite succeed in being people. hes 
walk and they talk, but in the main ther 
is no life to them. Occasionally they do 
become flesh and blood, but there are 


long, dreary passages between when they 
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vs spouting long, dreary, ideo- 
sertations. 

ung Lions is the more disap 

vecause of its flashes of great 

vin Shaw has the familiarity 

ruage and the technical skill to 

erb writer, but the range and 

the work he has attempted here 

iously swamped him. One has 

ng that, if he had brooded over 

ung Lions for a few years longer 

he started writing, the result 

well have been an achievement of 

proportions. As it stands it is good 

but the reader finishes the last 

feeling cheated, as if he had been 

cting a steak dinner, and had got 


mburger.—O. C. S. 


D. C. Guide 
INTRODUCING WASHINGTON, 


1D. C.: A Prcrortat Guive Book. By 
Clara Bishop MacIntyre. Anderson 
House, 1948. 73 Pages; Maps; Illus 
trated; $3.00. 


[his is far and away the best of the 
Washington guidebooks currently ob 
tainable. The author obviously knows 
ind loves the town. The beautifully re 
produced photographs are as fine a col- 
lection as we have seen in a long while, 
selected with a real feeling for the charm 
ind grandeur of the city. 

lhe tours are simply laid out and over 
look nothing, even to the recommenda 
tion of good restaurants near their ter 
mination points. The list of things to do, 
places to go, and where to find things, 
from the best ice cream in town to places 
to repair dolls, from what to do with your 
id clothes to where to find baby sitters, 

1 particularly valuable section of the 
the, ’ 

Washington residents will have a copy 
n the house to lend to visitors; visitors, 
whether for a day or for permanent resi 
dence, will find a copy a valuable book 
n their wanderings around the spread 

t metropolis. 

lhree dollars seems like quite a stiff 

rice for a book of this size, and it prob 
ibly is, but limited circulation and ex 
pensive illustrations account for the ap 
arent overpricing.—A. S. 
Spain’s Stand 
ENTRE LES PYRENEES ET GI- 

BRALTAR: Drx Ans pe Potrrique 

ESPAGNOLE. By Serrano Sufer. Con 

tant Bourquix, Editeur. Bibliotheque 

iu Cheval Ailés, Genéve. 337 Pages; 
+00. 

( sidering its secondary role, Spain's 

t in World War II has received a re- 

kable amount of attention. The re- 

ts by Ambassadors Hayes and Hoare 
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have been followed by the publication 
of a number of key German documents 
on the part of the State Department and 
the Russian State Archives and finally 
by Dr. Feis’s elaborate study utilizing 
the entire German, Italian and Allied 
material available. 

Yet while the struggle of the two op 
posing coalitions in and for Spain had 
thus been extensively — illuminated, 
Spain’s own position in that struggle still 
remained in the dark. It is therefore for 
tunate that the man best able to supply 
that missing element, Serrano Suner, 
Franco's brother-in-law and Spanish For 
eign Minister during the crucial period 
from October 1940 to September 1942, 
should have decided to break his long 
silence and give us his point of view. 

But Seftor Sufer has not seen fit as 
yet to give us the exhaustive documented 
account of his stewardship, which he 
promises for a later date, but merely a 
preliminary reply to some of the criti 
cisms directed against him. Thus, afte: 
a brief account of his use as liaison man 
between his brother-in-law and the Party, 
he gives us merely a series of selected 
sketches of some of the most important 
events in which he participated: his visit 
to Rome in June 1939, on the eve of 
World War II; his trips to Berlin and 
Berchtesgaden in September and No 
vember 1940; his and Franco's meetings 
with Mussolini at Bordighera and with 
Pétain and Montpellier in February 
1941. 

Fragmentary as the account remains 
—the decisive meeting between Franco 
and Hitler at Hendaye in October 1940 
is just as completely omitted as any refer 
ence to Sufer’s fervid pro-Axis activities 
in 1941 and 1942—it is not without 
value. It does give for the first time the 
Spanish point of view, however much 
adapted to subsequent developments. It 
corrects a number of inaccuracies in Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s book. It presents of 
those events Sufer cares to discuss a more 
comprehensive and intimate account 
than we have had so far. Finally, Senor 
Sufier, revealing more sensitive percep 
tion than one would have suspected in 
a man of his narrow rigidity of outlook, 
has delineated to us a series of pen pic 
tures of Mussolini and Ciano, Hitler and 
Ribbentrop worth close attention.—Her 
BERT ROSINSKI. 


Japanese In America 


AMERICANS FROM JAPAN. By 
Bradford Smith. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 409 Pages; Index; Illus 
trated; $5.00. 


The first Japanese we know about who 
lived in the United States was a man 











GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


By DR. DOUGLAS S. FREEMAN 


These two volumes by America’s foremost 
living biographer cover the life of the young 
Washington. Volume I covers his background 
and youth and Volume II covers the period 
of his military schooling through the French 


and Indian War. 


Washington emerges as a descendant of 
two-fisted members of an acquisitive society; 
as a man with an eye for good land and a 
quenchless ambition to become rich as soon 
as he honestly could. The whole background 
of Virginia society of 1750 is filled in; the 
study of Washington's military career as 
Commander in Chief of Virginia troops in 
the French and Indian War has benefited by 


a surprising number of new documents. 


ORG 
. “UNGTON 


EORG 
\ 
, HINGTON 


: 


Each of the two volumes is illustrated with 


portraits, original documents, maps and plans 


$15.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 





RUSSIA 


LENIN, A BIOGRAPHY 
By DAVID SHUB 


This book provides a comprehensive 
grasp of the essence of Communist 
methods and morality by studying 
Russia's first Communist dictator, 
Viadimir Lenin. $5.00 


ISAW POLAND BETRAYED 
By ARTHUR BLISS LANE 


Mr. Lane resigned from the State De- 
partment to publish his own account 
of the way in which the USSR over- 
threw a legitimate government and 
set up a satellite in Poland. $3.50 


THE STRANGE ALLIANCE 
By MAJOR GENERAL JOHN R. DEANE 


General Deane was in charge of 
Lend-Lease for two years in wartime 
Russia. His difficulties in dealing with 
the Soviet government and his liking 
for the Soviet people, makes this one 
of the most fascinating studies of the 
USSR. $3.75 


WORLD COMMUNISM 
TODAY 

By MARTIN EBON 

The historical background of Com- 
munism, the growth of the party, and 


a summary of Communist influence 
in the world today. $4.50 


THE IRON CURTAIN 
By IGOR GOUZENKO 


The autobiography of the young Rus- 
sian code clerk who revealed the 
Russian atomic spy plot to Canadian 
authorities. $3.00 
THE MARCH OF MUSCOVY 
By HAROLD LAMB 

A fascinating story about the growth 
of the Russian Empire (1400-1648) un- 
der Ivan the Terrible, by the author 


of Genghis Khan and Alexander of 
Macedon. $3.75 


Order from 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 


1115 — 17th St., N.W., * Washington 6, D. C. 
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named John Mung, a shipwrecked sailor 
who was rescued and brought here by an 
American sea captain in 1841. Other 
Japanese followed John Mung, first to 
the Hawaiian Islands, later to California. 
It has taken just a shade over a hun- 
dred years to convince some of the Amer- 
ican people that the whole kaboodle of 
them shouldn't be shipped back to Japan, 
and the battle is not over yet. 

This is the sorry story that Bradford 
Smith has to tell. It is a story of justi- 
fiably bewildered people, people who 
were eagerly sought as cheap labor in 
the early days of their immigration, and, 
then reviled as “the yellow peril” when 
they sought to better themselves. It is 
a story of people who, by nature and 
training, valued above all else the family 
and community group, and who with- 
drew even more completely into their 
own small community units when it be- 
came plain that they were not welcome 
in the Caucasian community. Not until 
their sons and daughters, the Nisei, 
American citizens by birth, began to 
come of age and break away from the 
Japanese community was there a begin- 
ning of any understanding between the 
two groups. 

Mr. Smith has divided his book into 
two sections, one dealing principally with 
the history and sociology of the Japanese 
element in Hawaii, the other dealing in 
a like manner with the group in the 
United States. In general the Hawaiian 
Japanese-Americans have fared consid- 
erably better than their fellows. Al- 
though the change has been slow, the 
Islanders have been largely assimilated 
into the over-all social and economic 
group. More and more of them are able 
to get jobs commensurate with their edu- 
cation and abilities. The Mainlanders 
have had and are still having a harder 
time. Young men who are graduate sci- 
entists and engineers are obliged to go 
back to farming or domestic service to 
make a living. Life on the West Coast 
especially is still not too happy for them. 

By and large, however, life is better 
now for the Nisei. Their record in 
World War II, both in the Pacific, where 
they served as interrogators, translators 
and intelligence specialists, and in Eu- 
rope, where they made up the tough, 
hard-fighting 442d Combat Team, 
earned them the respect of most Ameri- 
cans. This reviewer, who served with 
them in the 442d, knows even better 
than Mr. Smith the price they paid for 
that respect. 

The fact that they fought as they did 
bears eloquent testimony to the fact that 
these people want more than anything 
else to be recognized as Americans rather 





than as Japanese-Americans. [hic , 
especially true in the case of the Main 


landers who had visited upon them } 
our military and political systems jn th, 
persons of General DeWitt and the Di« 
Committee, one of the cruelest persecy 
tions ever forced on any people withiy 
our borders. I refer, of course, to ¢h, 
wartime evacuation of all Japanese, cit 
zens and aliens, from our West Coay 


This program, through mishandling ang 
through greed on the part of private cit 
zens to whom the evacuees entrusted 
their property, cost many of them the 
fruits of a lifetime of toil. And it js 
further blot on our record that, when th: 
federal government lifted its exclusioy 
order, many of the evacuees who tried : 
return to the West Coast, met with , 
well organized campaign of terror to kee 
them out. 

Much of this is history now. Th 
Nisei and their children, the Sans 
(third generation), have settled in wid 
ly scattered places throughout the cow 
try: the old West Coast concentration js 
breaking up. In Hawaii, where there was 
never a great deal of discrimination 
their prestige is greater than it has ev 
been. 

Mr. Smith has written an excellen 
study of our Americans of Japanese an 
cestry. It is well documented and han 
dled in scholarly fashion, but not in 
scholarly style. His writing is light an: 
easy to read. He has tried valiantly to bx 
impartial, and if he has erred it is on the 
side of the people of whom he writes 
This reviewer could not, however, dis 
cover any deliberate or serious distortion 
of fact in the text. Anyone who is in 
terested in our Japanese-Americans as 
citizens or who would like to know the 
background of some of World War IIs 
greatest fighting men, can hardly ¢: 
better than to read Americans from |: 


pan.—O. C. S. 


The Early West 
THE SHINING MOUNTAINS. 5 


Dale Van Every. Julian Messner, Inc 
407 Pages; $3.00. 


Here is a story of the American fu: 
traders, mountain men, and pioneer set 
tlers who flooded across the Mississipp 
into Louisiana Territory at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

For a hundred years and more the Te: 
ritory had belonged to France. For an 
other fifty years it had been ruled bi 
Spanish governors from Mexico cit\ 
During the Napoleonic Wars French 
armies overran Spain and set up a puppe' 
government which ceded Louisiana bac! 
to France. To forestall probable British 
seizure of New Orleans and St. Lous, 
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sold the entire territory to the 

Ur tates at a bargain price. Presi- 

rson sent Lewis and Clark up 

uri to explore the newly ac- 

main, and set up an American 
government at St. Louis. 

S now freed from French domi- 

nsisted that the sale was illegal 

Spanish soldiers were sent from 


\I to uphold Spanish sovereignty. 
\leantime traders from the Hudson's 
B ompany were setting stiff competi- 


tion for French, American, and Spanish 
readers. Then the War of 1812 broke 
ind British forces, having driven an 
ling American army out a Canada, 
sed the border at Detroit and threat 
ened to advance against St. Louis. 
[he fur trade was big business, the 
ncipal industry of the Territory and a 
lesirab le prize for the three competing 
nations, neither of which gave any con 
sideration to the prior rights of the In- 
dians who actually occupied the land. 
Shrewd and powerful leaders of the 
Sioux, the Mandans, the Pawnees, and 
the Blackfeet, attempted to reap the ad 
vantages of commercial relations with 
white traders while keeping pioneer 
farmers from settling on their lands. 
The Shining Mountains were the 
Rockies, the goal of fur traders and set- 
tlers whose canoes and river boats ven- 
tured up the Missouri from St. Louis. 
[he adventures of a young man who 
started as a hunter for the Lewis and 
Clark expedition and later became a 
successful fur trader, provide a theme 
wound which Mr. Van Every has writ 
ten an interesting historical novel.—Co . 
Prestey W. MELrton. 


Brief Reviews 


THE ART OF CONFERENCE, Revised 
Edition. By Frank Walser. Harper & 
Brothers. 206 Pages; Index; $3.00. A 
revised edition of a standard reference 
work for all who participate in group 
conference work. 


BRASSEY’S NAVAL ANNUAL, 1948. 
Edited by Rear Admiral H. G. Thursfield. 
The Macmillan Company. 538 Pages; 
Illustrated; $6.00. The 59th annual edi- 
tion. Includes the full text (in English) 
of the German naval archives released in 
1947. 


MUNICH: Protocue to Tracepy. By 
John W. Wheeler-Bennett. Duell, 
Sloane & Pearce. 507 Pages; Index; II- 
lustrated; $5.00. A British historian re- 
views the steps leading up to Munich 
ind preparing the way for World War II. 


FIGHTING CRIME. By Captain Burr 
W. Leyson. E. P. Dutton & Company. 
193 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $2.50. 
How the New York City Police Depart- 
nent operates. 
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MIRROR FOR AMERICANS: Japan. By 
Helen Mears. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 329 Pages; Appendix; $3.50. A 
study of our relations with Japan, past 
and present, with special relation to the 
occupation. 


DIXIE RAIDER: Tue Saca or tHe CSS 
Shenandoah. By Murray Morgan. E. P. 
Dutton & Company. 336 Pages; Illus 
trated; $4.00. This was the ship that al 
most ruptured relations between the 
United States and Great Britain after 
Lee’s surrender. 


WORDS INTO TYPE. Based on Studies 
by Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert M. Gay 
and other authorities. Appleton-Century 
Crofts. 585 Pages; Index; $5.00. “The 
present-day rules and standards of usage 
covering every step in the preparation of 
printed material from the manuscript to 
the printed product.” 


SHORT NOVELS OF THE MASTERS. 
Selected and with an Introduction by 
Chailes Neider. Rinehart & Company. 
643 Pages; $4.00. A new anthology con 
taining Melville, Dostoyevsky, Flaubert, 
Tolstoy, James, Chekhov, Joyce, Mann, 
Kafka, Lawrence. 


CALIFORNIA. By Josiah Royce. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. 409 Pages; Index; 
$4.00. A classic account of the early 
days of the state and a study of Ameri 
can character. 


EDUCATIONAL LESSONS FROM 
WARTIME TRAINING. By Alonzo 
G. Grace, Director, and Members of the 
Staff of the Commission on Implications 
of Armed Services Educational Pro 
grams. American Council on Education. 
265 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. A study 
of the accelerated wartime and military 
teaching programs. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT OPERAS. By 
John Tasker Howard. Random House. 
488 Pages; $2.95. The entire repertoire 
of musical drama from the 16th Century 
to the present time briefly and clearly 
summarized. 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE 
UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAIN 
ING. Case Strupy No. |: Crown Ze1 
LERBACH AND THE Paciric Coast PuLp 
AND Paper INpustry. By Clark Kerr 
and Roger Randall. National Planning 

‘ Association. 78 Pages; $1.00. A study 
of industrial peace rather than unrest. 


THE NAVY OF BRITAIN. By Michael 
Lewis. The Macmillan Company. 660 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $7.50. A his 
tory of the British Navy. 


REPORT ON THE GREEKS. By Frank 
Smothers, William Hardy McNeill and 
Elizabeth Darbishire McNeill. Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 226 Pages; Illus 
trated; $2.50. A firsthand eyewitness ac 
count by a team of investigators sent by 
the Twentieth Century Fund in the 
spring of 1947. 
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An Introduction to 
The Revised Articles of War 


THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR 


Explanation and Comparative Text for Officers and Enlisted Men 
By Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener 


Judge Advocate General’s Department, Reserve 


Author of MILITARY JUSTICE FOR THE FIELD SOLDIER oat 
and A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MARTIAL LAW Kingst 


Contents Both enlisted men and officers on courts will need this book. Me. | 
Colonel Frederick Bernays Wiener, recognized as one of the country’s 
top experts on military law and its administration, has written a study of 


Part |: Explanation ; ; : reset The | 
the NEW ARTICLES OF WAR which will prove indispensable to well- Toles 
Part Il: Comparative Text of New informed officers. The new articles go into effect February 1, 1949, and it al 
ill be absolute! vom 

end Old Articles of Wer will be absolutely necessary that every man in the Army concerned in any v 


way with disciplinary problems or the administration of the Articles of 
War be acquainted with the new penalties, regulations and procedures. 


Part Ill: Transitional Provisions e ? : 2 

Colonel Wiener has written a long explanation of the impact the new Art ¢ 

i : : , aa : aa at ha 
Part IV: New Provisions for Judge Articles of War will have on the administration of military justice, com- Pit 
' paring the new and old texts of the Articles to make the differences and Blues 
Advocate General's Corps Civil 

consequences of the changes clear. : 
omy 
Part V: Air Force Military Justice Act 96 Pages Only $1.00 a, 
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DRILL AND COMMAND = 


On 

A brand-new, up-to-the-minute book on drill regulations, rn 

which includes not only the IDR and the conduct of military a 

ceremonies but a long section on leadership and discipline. oe. 

An indispensable tool for soldiers regardless of rank. row 

Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 

Order from 

INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE : 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. ° WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Battle of The Atlantic (Morrison) ........... 6.00 Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25|Sorbed Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) ..... 3.00 aa 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Marshall) ...... «25 This is the Navy (Cont) .........--seeeee- .25 European Cockpit So eSOCSS es Ce eeenens - 4.0 
Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marsholl) ....... France: Paris And Provinces (Roumagnac| - 
9 y | ST ten Snake tert 2.00 J ; - 5.00 
ee Rial We dive o po cBdnd oles cece censaus 1.39 Unit Histories The Middle East (Ben-Horin) i ~ ae a 3.0 
Defeat in The West (Shulman) .............. 4.50 ee The Netherlands (Edited by Bartholomew 
Eisenhower's Report (6 June 44-8 May 45) .... 1.00 Battle of Germany (84th Division) Ceccceceuce 5.00 Landheer) ....... se teeeeees settee 5.00 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower (Leigh) ....... 2.00 Children of Yesterday (24th Division) ....... 3.00 We Cannot Escape History (Whitaker) Ay 
From the Volturno to the Winter Line (Official) .35 Derby's Rangers ......:.-.eeseerreecensees 3.00 Cloth edition 2.75. *Fighting Forces ecion 35 A 
Modern Battle (Thompson) ................. 25 Down Ramp (Heavey} pedi 5 “patie 5 ahh 5.00 B 
The Menestery (Meideleny) ............00.. 2.00 First Cavalry Division .......0.0.eseeeeeeeee 3.00 Germany . 
My Three Years With Eisenhower (Butcher) .. 5.00 Forging the Thunderbolt penne of the Armored | mt 
New York to Oberplon (10lst inf.) (Hardin) .. 2.50 Forces)... veucccccccecees 4,00 American Military Gov't in Germany (Zink) ... 4.09 “ 
Oermendy te the Bellic bed 5.00 4 Stors of Hell (SOIst Regt.) .......eeeeeeees 3.75|German Research in World Wor Il ......... 4.09 7 
Omoho Beachhead (WD Historical) Pep ae 1.75 History of 2d Engineer Special Brigade ...... 6.00 The German Army (Rosinski) .......... voeee 3.00 Fs 
Purple Heart Valley (Bourke-White} “ie 3.00 Morsmen in Burma (Randolph) ..........-. 6.50 Hitler's Second Army (Vagts) Use 
Saint Lo (Official) 1.25 One Damned Island After Another (7th Air Force) 4.00 Cloth edition 1.00. Fighting Forces edition 25 Win 
Salerno (Oficial) i Giri naes "G0 124th Regiment .......... 2... eeeeeeeeeeeees 5.00 Last Days of Hitler (Trevor-Roper) .... . 3.00 
The Gillet Fanete ......<cocccocceccoce 4.00 Report After Action (103d Infantry Division) . 3.00 The Nazi State (Ebenstein) 
The Lost Phase (Millis} oe ml 2.50 347th Infantry Pictorial Review ............- 4.00 Cloth edition 2.75. *Fighting Forces edition 25 
The Six Weeks Wor (Draper) ...... 3.00 Oth Regiment ......... 2... cece eee eeeeeeees S.00|Next Germany ..........essseeceeeereress 25 
Tonk Fighter Team (Gerard) 1.25 Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) ....... 3.50 Nuremberg (Calvocoresse) ............. 2.75 Arm 
Timberwolf (104th Division) ..............+. 4.00 / 
Top $ t {i il) 3.00 . 
Up Front (Mevidia) 1.00 324th Regiment (Inf.) ...........eceeeneeees 4.00 Japan Eng 
eeeeeeeeesecees . 4 ” . Fut 
Volturno Ca PR 35 Se tek, Mee (Snow Ridges & 5.00 ‘istory of Japan (Latourette) .............. . 4.50 He’ 
ae: Faw ee “Japan and the Japanese (from Fortune) . 28 
North African Theater |Japan's Military Masters (Lory) 
BACKGROUND OF THE WAR AND Cloth edition 2.50. *Fighting Forces edition .25 
Artist at War (Biddle) 3.50 PEACE The Jap Soldier (Goodfriend) ......... ; 25 
The Battle is the Pay-Off (Ingersoll) Our Enemy Japan (Fleisher) Am 
Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 One World Cloth edition 2.00. *Fighting Forces edition .25 
One Continent Redeemed (Romsey) ......... 2.50 Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) ........ 3.50 Through Japanese Eyes (Tolischus) Ann 
Operation in North Africon Waters .......... 6.00 The Ciano Diaries (Ciano) ................. 1.98 Cloth edition 2.00. *Fighting Forces edition .25 Boo 
Pipeline to Battle (Rainier) The Cold War (Lippmann) ...............-. 1.00 Traveler From Tokyo (Morris) ........... mS Cor 
Cloth edition 2.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 Freedom: Its Meaning (Anshen) ............. 4.00 Ma 
Future of American Secret Intelligence (Pettee) 2.00 Nav 
. Na 
Pacifi Geography of the Peace (Spykman) ........ 2.75 
acific Theater History of the World Since 1914 ........... 1.00 No 
Admiralties Bare a tek .40 Human Nature and Enduring Peace (Murphy) . 3.50 RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS Sec 
The Assault (Marines on hwo jima) oe 2.50 New Slavery (Nickerson) .........00+-+++00s 3.50 Development of the Soviet Economic System 6.00 m 
Bridge to Victory (Handieman) .............. 2.00 Forced Labor in Soviet Russia ............ 3.75 
Capture of Attu: By Men Who Fought There Guide to the Soviet Union (Mandel) .... 5.00 
Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 March of Muscovy 1400-1648 (Lamb) .. 3.75 
*The Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clork) .......... .25 BEST SELLING NOVELS ee” err 3.50 His 
a a ie ; Sai aes fleets cal aspen 3.00 The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks Report On The Russions ............+. 2.50 You 
vadalcanal Diary (Tregaskis the best tn modern Action. 8 can furnich Russia (Pares) Peete ee eeeeeeeeeeeeennes 25 
Cloth edition 2.50. Pectin Forces edition 25 you with any best seller in print aS Ss 8 Tee 3.00 
Guom ; dak j Russia In Flux (Maynard) ............ 6.50 P 
Hord Way Meme (Braly) sticatts tables . 3.50 The Strange Alliance (Deane) .......... 3.75 
Interrogation of Japanese Officials (G.P.O.) Soviet Russia's Foreign Policy .......... 4.50 Ais 
Vol. | 31.50. Vol. I! : a 1.50 Outline History of Europe, 1815 to 1947 ...... ES SS Eh Vege RES A ere 3.00 a 
Island Victory (Morshall) Pillars of Peace (Army Information School) ... 1.00/] Through the Russian Back Door (Lauder- he 
Cloth edition 2.00. Fighting Forces edition .25 Place of War in History ................... 75 GHEE cence ensaseue rsanmecianssyece 2.75 Ar 
| Sow the Fall of the Philippines (Romulo) ... 3.00 Signposts of Experience (Snow) ............. 2.75, Do 
The Last Chapter (Pyle) cae wiel 2.50 Time for Decision (Welles) ................. 3.00 Russian Fiction Fu 
Sota Gee GA, BD evcessccvcpestancens 2.00 ‘ Ge 
Men on Bataan (Hersey) ...........0.0se00s 2.50 America The Idiot (Dostoyevsky) ........-..-++ 2.45 Gu 
GD GO. scp cennuinicacdounneesaaees 55 — P na The Brothers Karamazov | 
America's Strategy in World Politics (Spykman) 3.75) (Dostoyevsky) ............ 2.45 & 1.25 a 
. American Past (Butterfield) soe ereceseeseceee 10.00 The Poems, Prose and Plays of 1 
Marines in Action Hawaii: The 49th State (Clark) .............. 3.00 eS Re ey He Pere 2.45 & 1.25 
ND: WT, FENG esc ccncewecsecvsess 5.00'} Anna Karenina (Tolstoy) ..........---- 2.45 we 
Betlo Beachhead (Holcomb & Vandegrift) ..... 2.50 Under Cover (Carlson) ..............eceeee 1.49\1 Wor and Peace (Tolstoy) ............ 2.45 ne 
ke ee 5.00 VY. S. and Its Place in World Affairs |} Best Russian Short Stories ..........-- 1.25 Or 
yy FOO Ee rea yee 3.00 EE ce ED Uso vind warktee> ahanbine 3.25 |} Crime and Punishment (Dostoyevsky) ... 1.25 Sh 
ws nary oh eta the Tall (Josephy) aa U. S. War Aims (Lippmann) ................ 1.50|] The Possessed (Dostoyevsky) .......... a ~ 
mes At Wor (Crane) ......--eceeeecccess : Bees Tew GGG oc cccvcccecescees: : 
Co ie Westward —— ras anssesrsets sae Asia and the Pacific The Plays of Tchekov ...........0.005. 1.25 
ibbon an tor onks alter) ...... ; 
Semper Fidelis (Marines in Pacific—1942-45) .. 4.50 China: A Short History (Lottimore) .......... ores sa 
The Marines’ Wor (Pratt) ........cccssseeee 5.00 Danger from the East .............6eeeeeeees 3.75 . A 
U. $. Marines on Iwo Jima (Five Marine Combat East and West of Suez (Badeau) ........... .25\| Communism in Theory and Practice 
eee ee 25 Gandhi ond Stalin (Fischer) ................ 2.50. rT) | 
Fr ars Valor (Six Merine Combet Introduction to India (Moraes and Stimson) ... 2.00) oo | gn pag ree io bs 
Gueamenieth .ss..0.. _ 3.00 Korea Looks Ahead (Grajdanzev) ............ 28/1 Oo. Conhel oa ae ate 245 & 1.25 - 
Pacific Islands in War and Peace (Keesing) .... 25 ae a ( we Pope 3.50 1 
Revolt in Asia (Robert Payne) .............. 3.50) @ New Slavery (Nickerson) ........-- 3.50 
Navy in Action Solution in Asie (ettimers) 2.00 || Blveprint for World Conquest (Chamberlain) Ay 
_Asio (Lattimore) ............-. F ° 
Admiveh Wahey's tame Mehend sisiesseicle 3.50 Wartime China (Stewort) .............se000- .25 A 
®America’s Navy in World War Il ......... 25 C 
Battle Report—Pearl Harbor to the Coral Sea British Empire 2) 
4 ee eer Vol. 1 3.50,A Roving Commission (Churchill) ........... 1.75 Atlases C 
Battle Report—Vol. |! (Atlantic War) ........ 3.50 East of Malfto—West of Suez (Bortimeus) ...... 2.50 Guidebooks and C 
Battle Report—Vol. II! (Middle Phase) ....... 5.00 Empire in the Changing World (Hancock) ....  .25|American College Dictionary ...........+---- 5.00 C 
Bottle Report Vol. IV (End of An Empire) ... 5.00 The English People (Brogan) .............. 3.00 Atlas of Global Geography (Raiz) .........- 3.50 
Bottle for Leyte Gulf (Woodward) ......... 4.00 introducing Australia (Grattan) ............ 3.00 00 Look eee ere reer eee 12.50 iT 
British Navy's Air Arm (Rutter) .............. -25 Report on India (Raman) A War Atlas for Americans .........--+-- 1,00 C 
a ee 2.50 Cloth edition 2.50. * Fighting Forces edition .25 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary .- -....---- 5.00 
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THE ARMY 21-30: Conventional Signs, Symbols, and 


Radio Principles (Stone) .. werdicces | Se 


Abbreviations (Militory) ................. IN, gn cc cnccuncce + bébevekeiadek’s .35 
c REGENT cesorasdecssorrescoccccccs -25 21.40: Defense Against Chemical Attock ...... .35 Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) ....... ——— 
¢ em (Lanham) ...------++eeereeenee -50 Drills and Evolution of the Bond ............ 1.50 Stock Clerk's Manual (Brock) ...... tess Gee 
St Nest Point (Dupuy) ....-.------+-+- -25 Driver Training (McCloskey) ................ -25 Take ‘er Up Alone, Mister (Tibbits) .......... 2.50 
We nt (Crane & Kieley) ......---+--0+- 6.00 21.25: Elementary Map and Acrial Photo Reading .20 Use of Numbers (Morgan) .................. .60 
WOUND FONT DEUS cceweccccccccccccccccce 5.00 Weather Principles (Kraght) ................ 1.00 
21-11: First Aid for Soldiers ................ 15 
Air Forces Front-line Intelligence (Chandler and Robb) .. 2.50 
eS ae 5.00|Se Wortore (Woitt} Armored Forces 
- yer ‘Arnold & Eaker) .........---.00. 2.50 Cloth edition 2.75, *Fighting Forces edition .25 17-5: Armored Force Drill ............000005 1s 
Bombardment Aviation .....6.+.seeeeeeeeeees 2.50|Cverrilla Warfare (Levy) .-----+-+-++++0++. -25 17.27; Armored 81mm. Mortor Squad ond Plat. .20 
eS, co cce hie tedes 408 th eh te 2.50|"ow to Abandon Ship Sanign - 17-42: Armored Infantry Battalion .......... 25 
» Mati nnckssonaetisecatorewcesossces 2.00) Cloth edition 1.00. *Fighting Forces edition .25 17.40. Armored Infantry Company .......... .30 
suide to AA.F. Identification cceecceseesenovesescsooocesoes 2.50 2-7: Cavalry Drill Regulations, Mechanized ... 5 
Cloth edition 2.50. Paper edition p ee List of W.D. Publications .............. 2.00\9 99. Cavalry Recon. Troop, Mechanized .... .25 
cial History of the A.A.F. (Major McCoy) . 10.00 2!-15:, Individual Clothing and Equipment ... .20 2-15: Employment ef Cavalry .... seneenee ae 
o Oh Ait DHE. dccuetksaropessicesivnvess 2. Insignia of the Services (Brown) ............ 1.50 17.50: LOGISHICS ..nceceee cece seeceesecsveces .20 
wy aged Warfare (Arnold and Eaker) ........ 3.00 26-5: Interior Guard 7a errr 10 Machine Warfare (Fuller) 
Keep ‘Em Rolling (McCloskey) Ps ere SPR oaeas 5 Cloth edition 2.50. *Fighting Forces edition .25 
Map and Aerial Photo Reading Complete .... 1.50\9 1959. Ord. Maint.: 37mm. Gun Matériel 
Ground Forces Map Reading for the Soldier (Goodfriend) .... 1.00 eT | e ERE 10 
Medical Soldiers Handbook ................ 1.00 '9.30. Recon. Squadron, Mechanized ......... .20 
Army Ground Forces (What You Should Know Militory and Naval Recognition Book (Bunkley) 3.00\ 19 9. Tact. Employment of T.D. Plot. Self-Prop. .15 
Alsat CGGOEED 2 oc cccncesanssseverceses 2.50 21-10: Military Sanitation and First Aid ...... 4018.5. Tact. Employ. Tank Destroyer Unit ..... 25 
Engineers in OS ane en ae 2.00 Military ee ee 3.00 18-24: TD Pioneer Platoon ata’ Sages 15 
ek ee 1.00 Officer's Manvol DE Gansenstnarecekeins 2.30 '18.92. TD Recon. Platoon ...... Mine 
He's in the Paratroops Now (Rathmore) ...... GE ce cescsasacnonsuwenece - SO ltonk Fighter Team (Gerord) .............00+: 25 
oa re be WP SN nan teecs stan = aes ee Sale 4.75 
20: Physical Training .......cccccccccccees é 
THE NAVY 21-20: Physica! Training ...............0c00- li laa a _ 
; UU 8” Ae rere .50 
American Sea Power Since 1775 ‘Preventive Maintenance ............00ss0008 1.00 Engineers 
(Ed. by Allan Wescott) + Set ad i Alaalanonas alec 5.00 Quartermaster Emergency Hondbook ........ 1.00 
Annapolis Today (Banning) ...............- 2.753 \secret and NS eee 1.00 |=-!0:Engr. FM Construction and Routes of 
Book of the Navy (Roberts & Brentano) ...... 3.00 's.ceant | «6a 25 CammunicstiGn cc cccccccsccces Oe 
Command at Sea (Cope) .............00e00e 2.75 91.35. 5 RRR RA, ease 205-25: Engr. FM Explosives and Demolitions ... .30 
Mahan on Sea Power (Livezey) ............. 3.50) 101-5: SOFM Staff and Combat Orders ...... 252-15: Engr. FM Field Fortifications .. — 
Naval Officer's Guide (Forster & Cady) ...... 3.50 coies and Saboteurs (What the Citizen Should 5-6: Engr. FM Oper. of Engr. Field Units i 
Noval Reserve Guide (Forster & Cady) ...... 2.50 Know About) (Irwin & Johnson) ........ 2.50 5-35: Engr. FM Reference Data ........ 35 
Now Hear This (Kelly and Motley) ......... 4.00 eee ere a 5-5: Engr. FM Troops and Operations ; 45 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) ..............++: 7S icrate Defense Force Manual ............... 1.00 21-105: Engr. Soldiers Handbook — | 
Toward a New Order of Sea Power (Sprout) 3.75)90.15. Tents and Tent ee 20 Engineer Training Notebook (Official) ...... .50 
21-22: Watermanship ........... _1§ 5-315: Fire Protection by Troop Org. in T/O ... .35 
5-296: Ground Water Supply for Mil. Oper... .15 
THE MARINE CORPS 5-271: Light Stream-Crossing Equipage .. .20 
8-220: Medical Dept. Soldiers Handbook ... 75 
History of the U.S.M.C. (Metcalf) ........... 5.50 Infantry 5-475; Military Diving ae en eae 
Your Merine Corps in Werld Wer II Combat Problems for Small Units ........... 1.00 5-350: Military Pipeline Syste . . .40 
TE ee 4.50 Essontiols of infantry Treining 5.310: Military Protective Constr. Against Air 
Cloth edition $2.00. Paper edition ....... 1.50 Attack sete e eee eee eeeeeeeeneeneens -20 
MILITARY THOUGHT AND STRATEGY 7-25: Ha. Co., Intel., & Sig. Comm. ........ .15|5-275: Pneumatic Pontoon Bridge M3 15 
Infantry Attacks (Rommel) .................. 3.00 5-274: Portable Steel Highway Bridges H-10 
Air Power and Total War (Caldwell) ........ SN, I ol ei cs awa'y avncin dae 3.00 ONG H-20 2... ccecceccrecrecresvceeens 15 
Armed Forces as a Career (Callahan) ........ 3.00 72-20: Jungle Warfare ..............-.00005 .25 5-272: Steel Treadway Bridge Equipage M2... .15 
Arms and Policy (Nickerson) ................ 3.50/Scouting and Patrolling .............0.00-05: .25|5-236: Surveying Tables . ene ee ee eeees . 0 
Army of the Future (de Gaulle) ............ 2.00/21-75: Scouting, Patrolling and Sniping ...... .30|5-230: Topographic Drafting reresesccoss Ve 
Dovhet and Aerial Warfare (Sigaud) ........ 1.75 /|9-1535: Sights, M4 and M3 (For 60mm. and 81mm. 8-285: Treatment of Casualties from Chemical 
Fundamentals of Naval Warfare (Levert) .... 5.00 Mortar Matériels) Sights M2A3, M2Al, M2 i ee 5 
Generals and Generalship (Wavell) ........ A ON, CN iii cls ck wo ndinewiin's .10 5-273: 25-ton Pontoon Bridge Model 1940 ....  .30 
Guide to Naval Strategy {Brodie) .......... 2.75 11-431: Target Range Communication Systems .. .10 5-295: Water Supply and Woter Purification .. .55 
Impact of War (Herring) ...........-.....- 2.50 Bare WR) RE: Bahk oc bide evdck caus uate .35 
*The Living Thoughts of Clausewitz At Chtene 
Fighting Forces edition ................ -25 
Makers. of Modern Strategy (Earle) .......... 100 | 340 Aerial Phot h 30 Psychology and Leadership 
; |5-240: Aeria | EE ae J 
National Security and the General Staff (Nelson) See wereh pe Ate (Walling and Hill) 75 All But Me and Thee (Cooke) 1b ee 2.75 
On War late ann odin inane 45°" : . ° . Educational Psychology (Pintner, Ryan, West, 
Studies on War (Infantry Journal) ............ ee ial Cte, BUND corsechenss -coesvecroncenne 1 
There Will Be No Time (Borden) ............ NR preceracecartsy 7" "2spreaneesaorss 3.00 \Feor in Battle (Dollard) .............0000000 25 
Wor and National Policy (A Syllabus) ....... 1.00) ititude ‘Lederer) 1 yeh oie i & ye 25 Leadership for American Army Leaders (Munson) .25 
Aviation Annual ee ee 5.00 Management ond Morale (Roethlisberger) ... 2.50 
MILITARY TRAINING Basic Math for Aviation (Ayres) ............. 3.25 Peace of Mind (Liebman) .........+--++++++: ao. 
Celestial Navigation (A.W.T.I.) ...........-. 00) Psychiatry in Wor (Mira) .........-.-.-+.+.++ 78 
General Codes and Ciphers (Morgan) ................ 40|Psychology for the Armed Services (Edited by 
oe | Seer reer ee 40|_ Soring) ........ ma bees Seoaemen* hereeS# es 4.00 
Pt SO Miecnaens hicepeeapens ove .65 Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Ellis) ....... 3.75|Psychology for the Fighting Man 
8-225: Dental Technicians ..................- 45 Engine Principles (Etchison) ................. : Cloth edition 1.50. Poper edition - 
21-26: Advanced Map and Aerial Photo Reading .25 Flight Crew Training Program (A.W.T.!.) ....  .25 Psychology for the Returning Serviceman ..... 29 
21-510: Army Arithmetic ...............ee0- -20\Flight Principles (Crites) ...............+005- .60 The Second Forty Yeors (Stieglitz) ........... ‘95 
po ne Sere 3.00\Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) .............. 1.00 
ee. t ceebee 3.50 Instructor's Manual (Morgan) .............- .25 Seat 
Army Officer's Notebook (Morcan) .......... .50\Jordonoff's Illustrated Aviation Dictionary ... 3.50 Weapons and Weapon Training 
Cadence System of Close Order Drill ........ -75\lLoading and Cruising (Ford) ..............+. 1.00 Ammunition (Johnson & Haven) ............ 5.00 
27-250: Cases on Military Government ....... .20/ 1-900: Mathematics for Air Crew Trainees .... .25 Amateur Gun Craftsman (Howe) ..... ... 4,00 
a | Sa eee «25 Mechanical Principles (Crites) .............. .60 Armament and History (Fuller) - .- 2.50 
Combat Intelligence (Schwien) .............. 2.00|Mechanics Handbook (A.W.T.I.) ........... .60| Automatic Weapons of the World . .. +. 10,00 
Combined FSR and SOFM (from 100-5, 100-10, Navigation Principles (Blackburn) ........... 1.78/23-25: Bayonet ............ ae dinkee: ae 
J. | | (Sear 1.50 Northern Routes (A.W.T.1) .......---50000- -25\Big Game Hunting, Vol. | .........-.02000es 4.00 
100-20: Command and Employment of Air Power .10\Of Instruments and Things (Straith) .......... .25\Big Game Hunting, Vol. Il ........... piso ae 
Control of Venereal Disease (Vonderlehr and Plats Ti. Geet). ...ccccsccccasecsvccvess 1.50 \Black Powder Snapshots .... , -»- 688 
SE 2.75 Radio Operating (Stone) ............eeeeeee .60 |23-55: Browning M.G. Cal. 30 egal ee 
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9-226: Browning M.G. Caliber .50 M2, 
Watercooled ond Mounts ..........se005 15 
23-65; Browning M.G. Cal. 50, Hb. M2 ...... 15 
Colt Dragoon Pistols (Corl Metzger) ........ 3.00 
Colt Percussion Pistols (Corl Metzger) ....... 3.75 
Common Sense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) .... 6.00 
Complete Guide to Hand Loading (Sharpe) .. 8.00 
Comprehensive Small Arms Manual .......... 2.00 
Crow Shooting (Popowski) .............+00.: 2.75 
Duck Guns: Shooting & Decoying ........... 1.50 
Elements of Ammunition (Hart) ............. 6.00 
Firearms of the Confederacy ..............- 12.50 
For Permanent Victory (Johnson & Haven) .... 2.50 
Great Shooting Stories (Ludlum) ............ 3.00 
Gun Care and Repair (Chapel) ............. 4.50 
yer 1.25 
ee el Eee 5.00 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle .......... .25 
Hunting & Fishing in Great Smokies ...... 3.75 
Machine Gunner's Handbook (Coates) ........ .50 
9-2900: Military Explosives ............ .20 
Modern Gunsmithing (Boker) ............... 4.50 
Medern Gunsmith (2 vols) per set ........... 15.00 
eee 7.00 
9-10: Ordnance Field Maintenance .......... .30 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. | (Restricted) .... 3.75 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. I! (Restricted) ... 3.75 
Ordnance Field Guide, Vol. II! (Restricted) .. 3.75 
9-5: Ordnance Field Manual ...............- 15 


9.1215: Ord. Maint: Thompson Submachine Gun, 

Cal. 45, M1928Al 
Patterson Pistols (Metzger) ...........6000005 
Practical Manual for Guns (Decker) ......... 
Rifle in America .... pecake inane nals 15.00 
Rifles and Machine Guns of the World's Armies 


(Johnson) 

Fighting Forces edition ............. 25 
Sharp's Rifle (Smith) RS TS ey poe 4.00 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands (Holland) ..... 7.50 
Shotgunning in the Uplands (Holland) ....... 7.50 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) ..............0005- 5.00 
9.1990: Small Arms Ammunition ........ 15 
Small Game & Varmint Rifles ............... 3.75 
Sporting Guns (O'Connor) ............. seo ae 
Story of Weapons and Tactics (Wintringham) .. 2.25 
Technique of Modern Arms eet eae Ree 
23-40; Thompson Submachine Gun, Cal. 45 

M1928A1 ey Fy 5 
23-41: Submachine Gun, Cal. .45-M3 15 
23-10: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1903 ........ 25 
23-5: Recoilless Rifle Cal. 30 MI .55 
23-46: U. S. Rifle Caliber 30, M1917 45 
Weapons of World War Il ................ 7.50 
Weapons for the Future (Johnson & Haven) .. .25 
When the Dogs Bark “‘Treed"’ (Baker) ....... 3.00 
Ct COE so. a deehakeuneaeaaeee 7.00 
Wee Corbltes  ciines caceccveccekunsiss 5.00 
Wine & Wee GH occ scavivcncpendscxss 2.49 


ene Bae Te nk co ccubesnscatecoonaci 3.50 
MILITARY ADMINISTRATION 
CT Re eee ows ccicdcnadinccses 1.50 
Administration of the Army (Official) ......... 10 
12-255: Administration Procedure ............ .30 

14-904; Accounting for Lost, Damaged and 
cece Cnt cn tdhesenane .30 
14-210; Accounting for Public Funds .......... 45 
Dees, SOG Ct CD oo caccosecpescccene 40 
Army Personnel System (Official) ............ .10 
CT 2) on on nd 405 be wih canara .25 
Cee TED vcoceceaccsapapesnnsesnesones 25 
12-253: Correspondence (with supp.) ......... .40 
Court-Martial Practical Guide (McCarthy) .... 1.00 
14-502: Enlisted Men's Pay and Allowances ... .60 
12-235: Enlisted Pers: Discharge and Release 
EE et ae csp etevesatwubans 25 
12-238: Enlisted Personnel Retirement ....... 5 
Group Feeding (Kaiser) ...........ccceecues 5.00 


Sains 00 AA GE wowcceccced cushonsens 
Lawful Action of State Mil. Forces (Holland) 

Cloth edition 3.00. Paper edition 1.50 
Manval for Courts-Martial 1,00 
Military Justice for the Field Soldier (Wiener) 1.00 
Occupation of Enemy Territory (Public 


Ghielen Gamtasd: ....cicstedesivve sv oces 1.25 
14-501,Officer's Pay and Allowances ......... 45 
12-236: Preparation of Separation Forms ...... 5 
14-1010: Property Auditing Procedures ....... 08 
27-10: Rules of Land Worfore .............. .20 
Pe 25 
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$.0.P. for Regimental Adjutant ...........++ -10 |Montgomery (Moorehead) . 4.00 
So You're Going Overseas (Barker) ......... +25 Soldier of Democracy: Eisenhower (Davis) 3.50 
14-503: Travel Allowances and W.D. Personnel .40 Thomas Jefferson (Lehman) ............ . 450 
27-251: Treaties Governing Land Warfare .... .30) 
THE ATOMIC AGE 
MILITARY HISTORY The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power & World 
Se He Suis des Soncwundes eec.. . 2.50 
War Through the Ages Atomic Energy (Smyth) ................. fe 1.5 
Explaining The Atom (Hecht) ........... ‘ 275 
Alexander of Macedon (Lamb) .......---++++ 3.50 Journal of Immunology .............. ’ 1.00 
Beginning of the U.S. Army (Jacobs) ........ 5.00 Must Destruction Be Our Destiny (Brown) 2.00 
Genghis Khan (Lamb) .........++e--eeeeeees -25 | Nucleonics OD. S. Cod 1s. dcerieei. 1.00 
Indian-Fighting Army (Downey) coccenevecceos 3.50 One World or None (American Scientists! : 1.00 
Masters of Mobile Warfare (Colby) seesecece 2.00 Operation Crossroods (Official Photos) 3.00 
Military Institutions of the Romans .........- 1.50 Our Atomic World (Los Alamos scientists) 50 
Modern War (What the Citizen Should Know \Problem of Reducing Vulnerability to A-Bome 
Se CE ek cn tbdbccsatstrteeesececs 2.50 ee 5s. oe c7te aS ea oe. 2.00 
Short History of the Army and Novy (Pratt) .... 25 Report on International Control of Atomic Ener 3 
Warfare (Spaulding, Wright, Nickerson) ..... 5.00 , 
War Through the Ages (Montross) .........- 5.00 SCIENCE 
® Animals of the Pacific World .......... 
Early American Wars 1-240: Arctic Manual ................ . 
American Campaigns™(Steele) Vol. | ......... 5.00 Arctic Manual (Stefansson) sbbdnesonee< 3.50 
American Compoigns (Siecle) Vel. I! ......... 5.00 Birds of the Philippines ....... beeen 3.75 
America in Arms (Palmer) ..........+++++0++5 .25 | '-231: Elementary Weather for Pilot Trainees . .19 
Se SP CUE bvckaipcceeneccheckaneetes 3.50 | First Yeor College Chemistry (Lewis) ..... 1.00 
Bleed Brother (Amel) ........0ccecsseeeee 3.00 |First Year College Physics vam 1 
| Fought With Custer (Hunt) .............++. 3.50 Fishes and Shells of the Pacifie World 
Pebriad Dalles GAGRND ..c cc ctdestevenccesenss a (Nichols and Bartsch) et 2 
> .50. * Fighting Forces edition .2 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) .......... mn Cloth edition 2.50 MO Tig eee 5 
U. S. Army in War and Peace (Spalding) .... 6.00 Handbook of Elementary Physics (Lindsay) ... 3.20 
ee GG Cee CIEE, nds cccuasanadcescdvces 3.00 How to Live in the Tropics (Hunt) pre een 2.00 
How to Use Your Eyes at Night ............. 10 


Insects of the Pacific World (Curran) 

Cloth edition 3.75. *Fighting Forces edition .25 
Native Peoples of the Pacific World (Keesing) 

Cloth edition 3.00. *Fighting Forces edition .25 
Navigation for Marines and Aviators (Polowe) 5.00 
Pacific Ocean Handbook (Mears) 1.00 
The Pacific World (Osborn) 

Cloth edition 3.50. *Fighting Forces edition .50 
Plant Life of the Pacific World (Merrill) 

Cloth edition 3.50. * Fighting Forces edition .25 





MODERN LIBRARY BOOKS 


The Infantry Journal Book Service stocks 
most of the titles in the Modern Library 
series. For a list of all Modern Library 
books write the Book Service. Modern Li- 
brary books are $1.25 a copy; Modern 











Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) ...... 2.00 
Library Giants are $2.45 a copy; illustrated =| we, sites of the Pacific World (Loveridge) ..... a 
Modern Library books are $2.50 a copy. Rockets ond Jets (Zim) 3.00 
Write for a complete catalog ef Mod ockets a OS ee eS ae . 
Library titles Rockets & Space Travel (ley) ................ 3.75 
P Survival 
Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Treasury of Science (Edited by H. Shapley) ... 3.95 
What to Do Aboard a Transport (Group of 
Scientists) 
Civil War Cloth edition 1.50. Fighting Forces edition .25 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column (Milton) 
Cloth edition 3.75. Fighting Forces edition .25 SPORTS 
American Iliad (Eisenschiml & Newman) . 5.00 Bait Casting With a Thermometer ........... 1.50 
Conflict (Milton) Big Game Hunting (Roberts) ................ 1.50 
Cloth edition 3.50. *Fighting Forces edition .25 Fishing Tackle Digest ..............-+..000: 1.50 
Experiment in Rebellion (Dowdey) ........... Pe PMD: vad ede steve cs eacbudecbaccevence 1.50 
GR Gonas 00 <ndcwake pares seedctadnes Sree Remy Meany) ...cccccccvevcscccscees 2.25 
House Divided (Ben Ames Williams) ........ 5.75 Hunting Small Game ............5-0-eeee eee 2.95 
Lee's Lieutenants (Freeman) 3 volumes, each . 5.00 Hunting in the Northwest ..............-.555 5.00 
Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) .......... 3.50 Hunting in the Rockies (O'Connor) ........... 5.00 
Lincoln the President (Randall), 2 vols. ..... TE (UUM © Cased < Dav dicunessdhgesdsscccee 5.00 
Memoirs of a Voluriteer (Beatty) .............. 3.50 
ee er 3.00 LANGUAGE BOOKS 
Reveille in Washington (leech) ............. 3.75 | semy gS kellie dint Seana 2.00 
8 BS 4” 8 ere ee 18.00 ae 
\Civil and Military German (Peffer) .......... 2.50 
Scarlet Patch (Lancaster) .........sceeeeeeee a , b 1.00 
T CSA |Current Spanish (Martinez) ...........++-++: ‘ 
— = . x sans adultes titiadietes Ghimabnias a. ‘English for the Armed Forces (Cook & Trevethick) 1.50 
T — ba ce “tH 2) 2 tiie cae aiid “am French Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) ... .50 
ter . Wi 4 b nee (Blackford) stat aese ds 3.00 french Grammar (Du Mont) .......--.-++++> 1.00 
ee = ere s0eees ~~ |German Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) 50 
German Grammar (Greenfield) .........---- 1,00 
World War |! Invitation to French (Madrigal & Launay) .... 1.75 
: . Invitation to Spanish (Madrigal & Madrigal) .. 1.75 
Americans vs. Germans (By American Soldiers) .25 italian-English—English-Italian Dictionary 
Great Soldiers of the First World War (DeWeerd) .25 SUMED... ca dunéancdetasthatebscts..- 1.25 
The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) ....... -25 Italian Sentence Book (Henius) ........--.--- 25 
Report on Demobilization (Mock & Thurber) .. 3.00 jralion Dictionary ...........eseeeeeeeeeeees 50 
The Loom of Language (Bodmer) .........-. o 
oG 30-257: Military Dictionary English-Portuguese . - 
Bi RAPHIES 130-250: Military Dictionary Spanish-English 50 
An American Doctor's Odyssey (Heiser) ..... 3.50 Modern Military Dictionary (Barber & Bond) .. 2.50 
Gis Venhoo Giantett). .uccvcs Jiuensiscocesis 4.00 Russian-English—English-Russian Dictionary 
Great Soldiers of the Second World War PENT cicteodecuaddsuccuustinebess.- 1.35 
eer ee 3.75 Spanish Dictionary (Henivs) .......... sees 1.00 
Madame Curie (Eve Curie) .........seeeeeeee 1.00 Spanish Dictionary for the Soldier (Henivs) 50 
McNair: Educator of an Army (Kahn) ........ 2.00 Spanish Grammar (Greenfield) .........---- 00 
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NEW GUN BOOKS 


SPECIAL !! 


___ CENTERFIRE METRIC 
PISTOL AND REVOLVER CARTRIBGES 


Avy 
i& 


Save on your copy of 


CARTRIDGE IDENTIFICATION 


Vol. I: Centerfire Metric Pistol and Revolver Cartridges 
By H. P. White and B. D. Munhall 


Here are 220 full-scale silhouette photographs of metric pistol and revolver cartridges, with com- 
plete data on the measuremengs, history, ballistics, manufacturer and date on every metric cartridge 
loaded commercially. Munhall and White cover some 500 different cartridges, and the book has com- 
plete and exact cross references to the different names under which the cartridge may be identified. 

The authors operate the H. P. White Ordnance Company. They are consulted by collectors, FBI 
and police ballisticians, and cartridge manufacturers for authoritative dope on cartridges. This is the 
most complete and exact book on cartridge identification ever published; a National Rifle Association 
Library Book. $7.50 


Prepublication offer: Orders received before December 1, 1948 
will be filled at the special price of $6.00. 


HOW TO SHOOT A RIFLE 


Official NRA handbook on marksmanship for target and hunting. Covers 
all types of rifles, shooting position, rifle operation and ballistics, cartridges, 
range construction. Perfect for the man who wants to show someone how to 
shoot right. A National Rifle Association Library Book. $1.75 





HATCHER'S 
BOOK OF THE GARAND 


By Major General Julian S. Hatcher 


BOOK OF THE GARAND is a complete handbook on the development, design, 
operation, and ballistics of the Garand Rifle. Tells how to double the accuracy of 
the National Match Rifle; has notes on the whole field of automatic weapon de- 
sign and operation. A National Rifle Association Library Book. $6.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Crusade 
In 
Europe 


A PERSONAL ACCOUNT OF WORLD WAR Il 





BY GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Dwight Eisenhower held the reins over one of the most unruly teams in history. He 
forged a half-dozen nations and peoples into a powerful and effective army. He 
directed the greatest campaign of all history. CRUSADE IN EUROPE, his own per- 
sonal story of the war in Europe, is available for immediate shipment. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Printed In U. 8. A. 














